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HOT PIMIENTO-CHEESE DIP 


the dip with the big, big difference! 


Biz difference in flavor . . . the tang 
and zip of a rarebit with the tantalizing 
touch of pimiento . . . deliciously un- 
usual and inviting! 


Big difference in texture . . . smoother, 
richer, because it’s made with PET 
Evaporated Milk. Double-rich, PET 
Milk gives results that no other form 
of milk can match. 


With a plus— while the texture’s 
creamy, the flavor rich, dips made with 
PET Milk are lower in calories than 
dips made with cream (and, incident- 
ally, include much more important 
milk nourishment). 


And a plus—PET Milk costs just 
about half as much as cream! 


HOT PIMIENTO-CHEESE DIP 


2% cup PET Evaporated Milk 

Y% |b. process American cheese, 
grated (about 2 cups) 

2 teaspoons prepared mustard 

1 teaspoon Worcestershire sauce 

1 teaspoon bottled barbecue sauce 

4-oz. can pimiento, drained and 
finely cut (about 2 cup) 


a 1-qt. saucepan. Cook over low heat, 
stirring now and then, until cheese melts 
and mixture is smooth. Take from heat 
and stir in pimiento. Serve from dish 
placed over hot water or a lighted 
candle, with crisp crackers or corn chips 
for dipping. Makes about 2 cups. 


Tip: If you prefer a thinner dip, add a 
few tablespoons PET Milk until dip is the 


e 

7 

Put all ingredients except pimiento into 

way you like it. 


HOME ECONOMICS DEPT. ¢ PET MILK COMPANY «© ST. LOUIS 1, MISSOURI 


Copr. 1957, Pet Milk Co. 
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Why not 

join us 
as an Army 
Dietitian? 


“JOIN US IN A WONDERFUL 
PROFESSIONAL LIFE 

and use the latest professional 

techniques and developments.” 


“JOIN US IN A WONDERFUL 
OFFICER'S LIFE ond benefit from 
the rank, pay and prestige.” 


“JOIN US IN A WONDERFUL 
PERSONAL LIFE and enjoy 
rewarding friendships, the 
chance to travel and a 30-day 
paid vacation every year.” 


- 


The Surgeon General, United States Army 
Washington 25, D. C. 
Attn: Personnel Division ts: Check one) 
> STUDENT: 
Please send me further information on _High Schoo! 
| my opportunities as an Army Dietitian. ——College a 
——Distition 
Nome. GRADUATE: 
——Distitien 
Stote 


For full details, 


U. S. ARMY MEDICAL SPECIALIST CORPS 
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Ina Class Itself... 
with Six Exclusive Features 


the original liquefier-blender 


No wonder more and more Home Economists 
everywhere are recommending the purchase and use 
of the OSTERIZER for classroom demonstrations. 


The six exclusive 
the OSTERIZER in 
feature carefully. We 
OSTERIZER in 


ONLY THE OSTERIZER 
is equipped with a heat 
resistant, glass contain- 
er that opens at both 
ends. This exclusive fea- 
ture permits quick and 
complete removal of all 
ingredients, as well as 
thorough washing. 


ONLY THE OSTERIZER 
construction permits 

a complete dis-assem- 

bly of the cutting 

blades and processing 

parts. This assures 
complete and thor- 

ough washing of all - 
parts. 


ONLY THE OSTERIZER 
has a tapered easy-to- 
clean . . . fully enclosed 
motor base. 


Before You Buy . 


features shown here put 

a class by itself. Check each 
believe you'll choose the 
preference to any other make. 


ONLY THE OSTERIZER 
has a glass container bot- 
tom threaded to fit stand- 
ard canning jars. This 
permits the use of small 
and large canning jars 
for the processing and 
storage of foods in the 
same container. 


ONLY THE OSTERIZER | 
has a grip-tight seat 

that holds container 

firmly in the base. Re- 

leases quickly. No posts. 

No slots. 


ONLY THE OSTERIZER 
has a tapered cutting well 
to permit constant and 
continuous feeding of ALL 
ingredients to the cutting 
blades. 


_ Get Oster’s Special Prices 
Home Economists 


November 1957 


There’s a model, price, and a 

color combination to fit all requirements. 
You are invited to send for a 
specification sheet that describes and 
illustrates the various models. 


Model 432 — Standard two speed 
Model 403 — Deluxe two speed 
Model 10 — Standard single speed 


OSTER ELECTRIC 
HOUSEWARES 
APPROVED BY THE 
FOLLOWING: 


= 


Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. P-7, 5067 N. Lydell St. 


Milwaukee 17, Wis. 
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General Mills proudly presents 


Betty Crocker’s 
4 New 


Muffin Mixes 


Just add egg and water! 


4 ways new! 


1. A new line of 4 muffin mix flavors. Two 
of these flavors are unique. No other mix 

comes in orange or raisin bran flavor. 
\ 2. In a unitized package. The package con- 
) tains two packets. To make a dozen, the 
woman uses the complete package (both 
packets); for 6 muffins, she uses one packet. This 
allows her a choice in the number of muffins she bakes. 
3. Fruit bits are already in the mix. Raisin, date or 
orange bits are blended into the mix, saving home- 
makers the tiresome operation of preparing the fruit. 
4. Natural orange flavor. The fresh orange flavor in 
the orange muffins never before has been achieved 
in a mix. It captures the true aroma and flavor of 

natural oranges, fresh from the tree. 


All Betty Crocker Mixes must fulfill a need. 
Before General Mills considers offering a mix to the 
homemakers of America, the product must live up 
to certain standards: 

1. Be liked by homemakers. 

2. Be easily prepared—a time saver. 

3. Provide a convenience. (One which the woman 
is not likely to have at home or which can be 
obtained only by using this product.) 

4. Cost about the same as homemade. 

5. Be as good as (or better than) homemade. 

The four new Betty Crocker Muffin Mixes more than 
fulfill these requirements. 

The pictures on these pages help dramatize the story 
of this new product line. 


1. Why a muffin mix? According to national studies, muf- 
fins are one of the most-liked hot breads. (60, of America’s 
restaurants bake their own. Only pie is baked more often.) 
Yet muffins are seldom made at home. This indicated a 
need for an easier way to make them. 


4. Shortening, sugar, cake flour, baking powder and dried 
milk solids are combined in careful proportions to meet 
exacting standards. Variety in ients are added so that 
each mix is tailor-made according to flavor. 


7. Orange muffins have a really new flavor. Small bits of 
sweet orange peel were blended into the mix to give a 
unique fresh orange taste. This idea marks a true “first” 
in muffin mix flavors. 
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2. Formula for muffin mix is developed by General Mills 3. Consumer tests showed this to be one of the most highly 
Research Laboratory. Mix must contain all dry ingredients rated mixes General Mills has ever put on the market. Many 
needed. Several formulas are discarded before an accept- hundreds of homemakers all over the country tested the 
able one is reached. Final product now goes to Home product in their own kitchens. 

Service Department. 


&S. The distinctive unitized package is a real convenience. 6. Packet material needed to be strong to resist shocks in 
It contains 2 individual packets, so when the homemaker shipping. A laminated material was selected because it pos- 
wishes to make only 6 muffins, she uses just 1 packet. sessed unusual strength, as well as providing protection 
For 12 muffins, she uses both packets. from moisture and greasing. 


8. No extra work required, because muffins can be baked 9. Try a free package of on new pm | Crocker Muffin Mix! 


at the same time other dishes are cooking. Also, home- Betty Crocker will be happy to sen +. a package when 
makers can give variety to meals with four distinctive re send your name and address to Dept. 860, General 
flavors from which to choose. ills, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 
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—say Merry Christmas 
with a new banana holiday loaf! 


Here’s a bread so good, your students will love it...so pretty, 
they'll want to make it for gifts! Holiday Quick Bread is easy to 
make. It keeps moist and holds its flavor. So feature it in your 
just-before-Christmas lesson, why don’t you? 


BANANA HOLIDAY QUICK BREAD 


ed flour 2 eggs 
ble-action baking power 1 cup mashed bananas* (3 to 4) 
12 cup coarsely chopped nuts 
4 cup seedless raisins 
1 cup mixed candied fruits and peels 
¥% cup corn sirup, heated 


*Use fully ripe bananas... yellow peel flecked with brown 


1. Sift together flour, baking powder 4. Add nuts, raisins and mixed fruits 
and salt. and peels. Beat at low speed for 1 min- 
2. Beat shortening in mixer bow! until ute. Turn into greased loaf pan (4'2"x 
creamy consistency. Add sugar and 8'2”"x3"). 

eggs. Continue beating at medium speed 5. Bake in a moderate oven (350° F.), 
1 minute. 60 to 70 minutes, or until bread is done. 
3. Add flour mixture and bananas alter- Cool; remove from pan. Glaze with hot 
nately, blending thoroughly after each corn sirup. Decorate with maraschino 
addition. cherries and candied fruit, if desired. 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 
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You can have a 
Balanced Low-Fat Breakfast! 


Recently scientific and medical authorities 
have stated that there will probably be a 
trend in this country to less rich diets which 
means less calories in the diet. Because fats 
are such a concentrated source of calories, 
a moderate reduction of fat intake will result 
in a generous reduction of calories. 


Medical and nutrition authorities when rec- 


ommending that the fat intake of the diet be 
lowered state that a low-fat breakfast should 
provide well-balanced nourishment. A basic 
cereal breakfast pattern shown below has found 
wide endorsement because it makes a worth- 
while contribution of complete protein, essential 
B vitamins, and minerals to the daily diet and 
is low in fat. 


Basic Cereal Low-Fat 
Breakfast Pattern 


Orange juice, fresh, 2 cup, Cereal, 
dry weight, 1 oz., with whole milk, 
Y cup, and sugar, 1 tsp., Bread, 
white, 2 slices, with butter, 1 tsp., 
Milk, nonfat (skim), 1 cup, black 


coffee. 


Nutritive Value of Basic Cereal 


Carbohydrate 
Calcium 


Ascorbic Acid 
Cholesterol 


Breakfast Pattern 


Note: To further reduce fat and cholesterol use skim milk on cereal which reduces Fot 
Total to 7.0 gm. and Cholesterol Total to 16.8 mg. Preserves or honey as spread 
further reduces Fat and Cholesterol. 


Bowes, A, deP., and Church, C. F.: Food Values of Portions Commonly Used. 8th ed. Philadelphia: A. deP. Bowes, 1956. 
Cereal Institute, Inc.: The Nutritional Contribution of Breakfast Cereals. Chicago: Cereal Institute, Inc., 1956. 
Hayes, O. B., and Rose, G. K.: Supplementary Food Composition Table. J. Am. Dietet. A. 33:26, 1957. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, Inc. « 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3 


A research and educational endeavor devoted to the betterment of national nutrition 
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@ Proposal: States to take over vocational edu- 
cation programs, including homemaking, is being 
recommended by the Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee—a committee made up of federal offi- 
cials and state governors. Other programs which 
the Committee is reportedly proposing to turn over 
to states are disaster relief and water pollution. 
School lunch and old age assistance are still under 
consideration. This new, fast-acting committee is 
expected to make definite proposals on federal-state 
shifts by December 1. 

President Eisenhower made the original sugges- 
tion for the Committee and its assignment at the 
June 1957 State Governors Conference at Williams- 
burg, Virginia. 

Removal of federal assistance from the vocational 
education programs would mean that the states 
would bear the complete cost of these programs 
which now receive about $37 million from the fed- 
eral government. As a compensatory measure it 
is assumed that the federal government would 
relinquish some taxes to the states. 

Chairmen of the Committee are Treasury Secre- 
tary Robert A. Anderson and Governor Lane 
Dwinell of New Hampshire. 


@ The Food and Drug Administration has an- 
nounced that it intends to seek better compliance 
with the bread standards and to prevent exagger- 
ated claims for breads. The announcement came 
in connection with an injunction suit filed by the 
Department of Justice against a baking company 
in which the Department charged misbranding of 
a product represented as enriched bread but which 
contains nitrated flour—an additive not permitted 
by the enriched bread standards. The complaint 
also objected to the name used for the bread. 

Calling the injunction suit the first step in the 
compliance program, George P. Larrick, commis- 
sioner of food and drugs, said: 


We have noted the increasing adoption of fanciful names 
for breads differing only superficially from standardized 
breads, and are concerned about the misleading claims of 
unique nutritional and therapeutic properties that are made 
for such products. 


It would indeed be unfortunate if the public is led to 
believe that the standard varieties of bread are nutritionally 
inferior or perhaps harmful. We are even seeing claims 
that eating certain breads will result in loss of weight, 
prevent aging, or that ordinary breads may be harmful to 
the heart. 


@ So-called weight-reducing preparations which 
promise weight reduction without dieting have 
been under the scrutiny of the Subcommittee on 
Legal and Monetary Affairs of the House Commit- 
tee on Government Operations. 

The Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of 
Congressman John A. Blatnik (DFL-Minnesota), 
held hearings during the summer on false and mis- 
leading advertising and the activities of federal 
agencies charged with protecting the consumer 
against such advertising. Witnesses from the medi- 
cal profession and from the enforcement agencies 
(Post Office, Food and Drug Administration, and 
Federal Trade Commission) were among those 
testifying on the subject of the weight-reducing 
preparations. 

At the conclusion of the hearings, Congressman 
Blatnik said his subcommittee heard the testimony 
indicating that the American people are 


spending $100 million annually on weight reducing remedies 
that are usually worthless and in some cases actually harmful. 
. . . Congress may have to provide some of the remedies 
for this blem through additional funds [for enforcement 
activities] and perhaps through new legislation. 


A report of the Subcommittee’s work is expected 
off the press before the next session of Congress. 


@ The 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth is already in the planning stage. 
In mid-September, Mrs. Katherine Brownell Oet- 
tinger, chief of the Children’s Bureau, met with 
representatives of the Council of National Organi- 
zations, the National Council of State Committees 
on Children and Youth, and the Interdepartmental 
Committee on Children and Youth to consider a 
theme for the 1960 meeting. Suggestions will be 
turned over to the National Advisory Committee 
on the Conference to be appointed by the President. 
Mrs. Oettinger said that other meetings, with other 
national organizations which have programs touch- 
ing on children and youth, may be held later in 
order to provide further background information 
for the National Advisory Committee. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
Forty-ninth Annual Meeting, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, June 24 to 27, 1958 
Headquarters: Philadelphia Convention Hall 
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The Working Wife—Her Present Dilemma 


| HE question of whether to work outside the 
home is increasingly answered in the affirm- 
ative by married women in all walks of life. This 
is a radical change from the situation at the turn 
of the century, when only three out of every 20 
women in gainful employment were married. To- 
day this number has increased to 10 out of every 
20.' In 1900, the largest majority of these women 
worked out of sheer necessity. Today the reasons 
for their work are many and varied. They still 
include economic necessity, but they also include 
the availability of work and the need for women 
in the labor force, and the lengthening life span 
coupled with earlier marriage, which means that 
the average homemaker has more years available 
in which to accept employment when children 
are grown.’ These reasons include also the higher 
standard of living and the money it takes to acquire 
this, and psychological reasons such as the desire 
and need to achieve in fields outside the home, the 
need for socialization, the prestige given to em- 
ployment by the social group (coupled with the 
demeaning of the homemaker’s job in the culture), 
competition, and the need to escape. 

The focus of this paper is on the following ques- 
tions: What does the wife’s decision to work 
involve for her as a wife and mother? What does 
it mean to her husband? To her children? These 
are not new questions, but they are important. 

In order to explore what the decision to work 
involves for the married woman, it would be well 
to review the usual pattern of life for the Ameri- 
can girl. At present, it is customary for a young 
woman in her late teens to go to work as soon as 
she leaves school and to work through the early 
years of her marriage up to the first and sometimes 


1 Atva Myrpat and Women’s Two Roles: 
Home and Work. London: Routledge and Kegan Paul, Ltd., 
1956, p. 60. 

? Tbid., p. 12. 


Kathryn S. Weitzel 


Miss Weitzel is an associate professor in the 
School of Applied Social Sciences at Western Re- 
serve University. This paper is adapted from her 
part in an annual meeting program on working 
wives which was presented by the AHEA family 
ec ics—h management and social welfare 
and public health sections and covered the eco- 
nomic and home management aspects as well as 
the social aspects of the current situation in re- 
gard to working wives. 


up to the second baby. The goal of most young 
women from childhood is that of marriage and 
motherhood. This is a strongly supported value in 
our culture; yet modern child-rearing practices are 
singularly lacking in adequate preparation for this 
role, and the culture itself is paradoxical in the val- 
uation placed upon this role once it is achieved. 

The Group for the Advancement of Psychiatry 
reports that the little girl is trained from babyhood 
through adolescence to play individualistic and 
competitive roles, similar in many respects to mas- 
culine roles. 

“It is expected that the girl will learn to look after herself 
all through adolescence and beyond, even forever if need be. 
The hope is expressed that she will not have to remain inde- 
pendent and therefore need not use much of what she has 
learned. Instead, and this is the great problem—she is ex- 
pected upon marriage or certainly after children are born, 
to give her attention to motherhood and household duties 
for which she has had little or no training. . . . This lack 
of training, together with the lack of traditional methods for 
rearing children, creates in many women great anxiety about 
the mother role.* 


The report goes on to state that the difficulties en- 
countered in playing the mother role are enormous- 
ly increased by the low evaluation placed by most 
women themselves and society as a whole on the 
domestic component of the wife-mother role.‘ 


’ The Committee on the Family of the Group for the Ad- 
vancement of Psychiatry, Integration and Conflict in Family 
Behavior, Report No. 27, Topeka, Kansas, Aug. 1954, p. 18. 

* Ibid., p. 18. 
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The other side of the coin is that the work role 
of a mother is often condemned by our society. 
All kinds of dire consequences are attributed to 
her work outside the home, including delinquency, 
emotional problems of children, and the high 
divorce rate.* 


Role Conflicts 


It is immediately apparent that the working wife 
and mother is in a conflictual position. That home 
and family come first with the majority of women 
is attested to by their work behavior. Absenteeism, 
job turnover, location—all in some respects may be 
attributed to what women grant first priority. 

On the other hand, work may entail for some 
women a real conflict between the satisfactions 
they experience in their jobs and the dissatisfac- 
tions and frustrations experienced in trying to com- 
bine work and home roles. Needless to say, the 
conflict may be heightened when something ac- 
tually does happen with a child. The logic that an 
accident could have occurred while the mother was 
at home or that a behavior problem or a child's 
difficulty has its roots in a tense marriage or 
parent-child relationship may not affect the atti- 
tude of neighbors, friends, or relatives who do not 
approve the mother’s working. 

Conflict about her two roles may, of course, be 
greatly diminished by the accepting, helpful atti- 
tude and co-operation of the husband. The domi- 
nant American family pattern is becoming more 
and more a sharing, democratic one. Certainly, the 
woman’s work outside the home entails reorganiza- 
tion of a whole pattern of living, more complicated 
when children are present. The younger the chil- 
dren, the greater the reorganization and planning 
necessary if the home is to run smoothly. It is not a 
simple adjustment, for children must be adequately 
cared for and household chores continued. Even 
when there is money enough to employ a domestic 
servant, the problem of finding competent help is 
acute. If money is short, major homemaking re- 
sponsibility rests with the woman, and her time and 
energies are divided between home and work. 

Physical energy is not limitless and bears a direct 
relationship to the emotional energy left to invest 
in husband and children. Consequently, the wife 
who is physically exhausted from house and office 
work is less able to meet the demands of husband 
and children. Encompassing both home and job 
responsibilities requires careful planning and co- 
operative effort by the woman and her family. 


5 Ibid., p. 18. 
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Husband’s Attitudes 


According to Myrdal and Klein, most men find 
it difficult to get used to the idea that bread- 
winning is no longer a monopoly of men, and home- 
making should no longer be the monopoly of 
women. “Too many of them still feel their self- 
respect demands that they should be the sole pro- 
vider for their families; too many rely on female 
labour for the routine jobs their private lives 
require.”° The change to a democratic family 
pattern has become more apparent in the younger, 
middle-class and professional groups in our society, 
where husbands have moved into more active 
homemaking activities.’ 

The attitude of the husband toward his wife's 
other job is a crucial one for the marriage partner- 
ship. If he feels threatened by his wife's job, it is 
practically inevitable that strains in the relationship 
will result and these will affect all members of the 
family. The man least secure in his masculine role 
is likely to react most violently to any infringement 
on his masculine rights. However, even the man 
to whom this is no problem may feel somewhat 
threatened due to prevailing attitudes in his own 
cultural group. 


Implications for Children 


It is well established that during the early years 
of a child’s life there is no adequate substitute for 
the consistent mothering a child requires in order 
to develop a healthy personality. The meeting of 
the child’s early dependency needs by the mother 
is the way in which the child begins to establish 
a relationship with her as a person who does not 
let him down. When he is hungry he is fed; when 
he is wet his diaper is changed; when he has an 
air bubble he is burped and comforted. It is 
through this experience of having his basic needs 
met that he develops security and trust in the out- 
side world and eventually is able to establish 
other relationships of a secure and trusting na- 
ture. 

The child must also be allowed and stimulated 
to become independent. The early training period, 
in which requirements are made of the child and 
approval given for his efforts and successes, is an 
educational experience carried out through the 
medium of a warm, secure, and trusting relation- 
ship with his parents. Certainly there can be no 
adequate substitute for Mother during this period 
of the child’s life and it is encouraging to note that 


® Atva Myrpat and VioLa KLEW, op. cit., p- 161. 
Ibid, p. 162. 
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the majority of mothers put off taking jobs until 
their children reach school age.* Yet, there are 
some mothers who must and do work during this 
time. What plans, then, are made for the child, 
and how adequate are the resources used? 

Under the best conditions, when Mother has to 
work and the child is cared for by a loving, respon- 
sible relative on a permanent basis, thus avoiding 
the shifts that inevitably come about if hired help 
is employed, the child may fare very well. There 
is still some risk involved, however, in terms of his 
relationship to two mother figures and the confu- 
sions which may arise in his mind between the 
two. Also, there may be a problem of the relation- 
ship of the two adults and the degree of maturity 
of each of them in fulfilling their roles with the 
child and with each other. 

Another plan for the care of infants and chil- 
dren through the age of three, available in many 
large cities on a limited basis, is that of family day 
care. The mother takes her child to a licensed 
home each day, where he is given individual atten- 
tion and care by a day-time mother. While posing 
some of the same problems as care by relatives— 
namely the separation of the child from his mother 
during the day and movement of the child from 
one home to another in all kinds of weather—this 
plan is far more suitable for the care of this age 
child than a group situation where he cannot re- 
ceive individual care. Resources for family day care 
are limited at present and are probably insufficient 
to meet current need. 

The question of a child’s readiness for a group 
care experience is one which should be answered 
on an individual basis, even though most day nur- 
series have established a minimum age of three 
years as the age at which a child may be accepted 
for care. Nurseries with high professional stand- 
ards offer skilled assistance to parents in determin- 
ing the soundest plan for the care of a particular 
youngster. Such day nurseries are an extremely 
important resource for care of preschool chil- 
dren. 

However, evidence collected by the Women’s 
Bureau of the United States Department of Labor 
in 1951-52," pointed to a serious gap existing in most 
of the communities studied between the demand 
for day care and the ability of existing facilities to 


NaTIONAL MANPoweR CounciL, Womanpower. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 1957, p. 134. 

® Employed Mothers and Child Care, Bulletin of the 
Women’s Bureau, No, 246, U.S. Department of Labor. 
Washington, D.C.: U.S. Government Printing Office, 1953, 
p. 28. 
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meet the need. In addition, some of the nurseries 
and centers may not meet even minimum standards 
for the care of children. This is more likely to be 
true in states in which there are no licensing require- 
ments for these care facilities. 

Older children, from age six through adoles- 
cense, have less need for Mother on a full-time 
basis. Generally speaking, the child in this age 
period has increasing need for companionship with 
age-mates, if his socialization is to proceed at a 
normal pace. This means that the mother’s time is 
less absorbed by the children, and she may take 
a job if she chooses. 

What resources are needed for children of school 
age? School lunches are important, but only one 
out of every three school children is provided for 
in this way.'’ Supervision after school is also neces- 
sary. The mother’s working hours should be such 
as to permit her to be home when the children get 
in from school, or arrangements should be made 
for an adult to look after them. 

In some communities, day care centers are avail- 
able for the younger school age children, but these 
are by all estimates even less adequate to meet 
the need than are the resources for preschool young- 
sters. While settlements and neighborhood centers 
in many large cities provide after-school programs 
for youngsters and teen-agers under trained leader- 
ship, most of these programs lack, according to 
Ethel Verry, the essential elements of any real 
program for child care, namely, formal registration 
of each child."' 

A discussion of the implications of the mother’s 
job for children would be incomplete if no men- 
tion were made of the effect on children of the 
mother’s not working. Experience has shown that 
aside from the monetary contribution a working 
mother can make to her children’s welfare, she 
herself may be the kind of person who can be a 
better mother if she is not with her children all of 
the time. 

For some women a job is psychologically neces- 
sary. A mother who needs to achieve in the occu- 
pational world, whose mother role does not com- 
pletely satisfy her, whose social life is narrow and 
gives little gratification may actually give more to 
her youngster if her work life fills the gap in her 
needs and affords satisfaction. 


Cuarces C. Witson, MD, and Eric W. Moop. A 
Survey of School Lunch Practices, Am. J. Public Health 
45 (Feb. 1955), p. 163. 

‘Erne. Verry, A Day Care Program to Meet Com- 
munity Needs, Child Welfare 31 (April 1952), p. 14. 
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Counseling 


The family caseworker in public or private 
agency and the social worker in the day nursery 
are often faced with the task of helping a per- 
plexed, confused, or unhappy woman with prob- 
lems involving the question of her work outside the 
home. Economic problems may or may not be 
solved by her gainful employment. The net gain 
may be infinitesimal in relation to the cost of the 
job, both from the economic and the social points 
of view. It is extremely important that the various 
factors in the situation, both economic and human, 
be weighed and the alternatives considered if a 
sound solution is to be found. Take Mrs. Juarez, 
for example: 


Mrs. J. applied to a day nursery for care of her older 
child, aged four, so that she might take a job and sup- 
plement her husband’s earnings. Mr. and Mrs. J., aged 
40 and 35 years, respectively, had been married six years. 
He was Puerto Rican, his wife American. Laid off three 
months previously due to slack business, Mr. J., a skilled 
worker, had secured another job, but earnings were much 
lower and the family found themselves in severe financial 
straits. Earlier in the year they had purchased a home 
on land contract with payments of $100 a month and util- 
ities. This purchase had been made because of their diffi- 
culty in finding adequate housing. In addition, Mrs. J. 
had had her third baby six months prior to application at 
the nursery. Hospital bills, medical expenses and a loan 
had increased their indebtedness. 

Mrs. J. was a woman with considerable personal drive 
who had been a successful secretary before her marriage. 
She took pride in excellent work references which testified 
to her aptitude. She came to the agency with a definite 
plan in mind, the only way she could see working out 
their difficulties. This involved making a plan for family 
day care for the infant and two-year-old, day nursery care 
for Romero. The dollar cost of these plans would amount 
to at least $20 per week. 

The caseworker raised questions with Mrs. J. about the 
responsibilities involved in two different kinds of plans for 
the care of three children, questioning whether net 
earnings would be worth the time and energy on a job 
as well as that involved in the care of home and children. 
Mrs. J. had thought of all these factors, but saw no other 
way. Mr. J. was trying to find a higher paying job, but 
it might take months. Even if she could only net ten 
dollars a week, it would defray some of their expenses. 
When Mr. J. was interviewed, he expressed feeling about 
his wife’s working, but shrugged his shoulders in the face 
of the realistic economic situation and seemed to agree 
with his wife’s solution, indicating willingness to cooperate 
in any plans worked out. 

In this situation it was possible for the caseworker to 
help Mrs. J. stay at home at least until the youngest baby 
reached the age of two. Romero was admitted to the 
nursery and later the second little boy when he became 
three. Some of Mrs. J.’s time was freed to take in part- 
time typing at home which resulted in a lessening of the 
financial strain. Mr. J. received an increase in wages. 
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Budget counseling was given in relation to the pressing 
financial situation and practical suggestions in money man- 
agement were made. Mr. J. did cooperate in the plan, 
bringing Romero to the nursery on his way to work and 
picking him up at night. Both he and Mrs. J. seemed 
much less tense and anxious and the children were both 
making good use of the nursery experience at last report. 


The problem in this case was one of financial 
difficulty which we would all agree was a critical 
reality for this family. The solution to this prob- 
lem, however, did not rest in Mrs. J.’s working out 
of the home. Mrs. J.’s personal drive, her previous 
successful employment and satisfaction in it were 
factors which had to be considered, as well as 
Mr. J.’s attitude and feelings about his wife’s work- 
ing. The children’s needs were a primary consid- 
eration. Romero, the oldest child, was at the age 
where he could use nursery experience construc- 
tively and profitably. He did not have other chil- 
dren to play with in his neighborhood. He was 
quite attached to his parents and had been babied 
a great deal by them, and he was having to share 
their attention with his two brothers and was hav- 
ing a difficult time adjusting. 

A debt situation as complicated as that of the 
Juarezes’ requires skilled help from the counselor as 
well as full co-operation of the family in following 
a budget plan. In such a situation, consultation . 
with the home economics consultant may be of real _. 
value to the caseworker in his work with the family. — 

For many families, economic need exists because 
of the physical or mental incapacity of the father 
or due to his desertion or death. To such families, 
public assistance in the form of Aid to Dependent 
Children (hereafter referred to as ADC) is avail- 
able when resources are insufficient to meet needs. 
The philosophy of ADC is the strengthening of 
family life, making it possible for children to re- 
ceive the care they need. Our society, however, 
places great emphasis upon independence and a 
stigma is attached to application for aid. Many 
mothers refuse to apply for this reason, preferring 
to work. Some who do apply find they cannot 
meet their needs on the grants provided. Statistics 
reveal them to be shockingly low. Average 
family grants in January 1957 ranged from $28 
per month per family in Mississippi to $149 in Wis- 
consin.** 

In some states pressure has been put on agen- 
cies to force the mother to work and support her 
children. This can defeat the whole purpose of 


12 Table 11. Aid to Dependent Children, Recipients and 
Payments to Recipients by State, January 1957, Social Secu- 
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the program and may in some instances be destruc- 
tive to family life. Such was the situation of the 
Thomases, financially in need due to Mr. T.’s 
illness with tuberculosis. When Mrs. T. applied 
for assistance under the ADC program, she was 
urged to work and support the family since Mr. T. 
was ambulatory at the time and in the home. Not 
enough exploration was done by the worker of the 
particular stresses and strains existing in this fam- 
ily, nor was enough known about the personalities 
of these two marriage partners. The pressure on 
Mrs. T. to work played into her need to escape an 
intolerably difficult family situation. Her assump- 
tion of the role of breadwinner was such a threat 
to Mr. T.’s sense of adequacy that he gave up 
medical treatment to take a job and prove himself. 
Since he was physically unable to do this, he had 
a relapse and subsequently had to be rehospital- 
ized. The whole family suffered as a result. 

In contrast to the Thomases, Mrs. Foley's situa- 
tion illustrates the careful, thoughtful evaluation 
which should always go on in work with families 
on financial or other problems. A young woman 
with two small children, she applied for financial 
aid at the time of her husband's hospitalization for 
mental illness. Her application was accepted, and 
for two years she received assistance under the 
ADC program, the caseworker helping her with the 
day-to-day problems resulting from her husband's 
illness and her dual responsibilities for the chil- 
dren. She proved herself to be an intelligent, capa- 
ble person and an excellent mother. Before her 
youngest child entered school she began planning 
with the caseworker about the future, expressing 
interest in vocational training. This was arranged 
with the co-operation of Mrs. F.’s mother in caring 
for the children after school. The result is that now 
Mrs. F. is self-supporting and is managing home 
and work responsibilities very well. 

With a young woman like Mrs. F. whose life is 
just beginning, it is important to help her find 
satisfactions outside the home and an outlet for 
her time and energies. 

The dilemma of the working wife often comes 
to the attention of the private family agency in the 
form of a marital or a parent-child problem. Al- 
though the wife’s employment may be the focal 
point of controversy, this is only symptomatic of 
other and more basic areas of conflict. For exam- 
ple, there is the wife who is seeking her primary 
satisfactions and recognition in her job rather than 
in her marriage. If she is married to a man who 
feels the need of his wife’s undivided attention, the 
situation is ripe for conflict. Then there is the 
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husband who is trying to make up for feelings of 
inadequacy by attempting to maintain tight control 
over his wife and children. If the wife in this 
partnership has the need to achieve in the occu- 
pational world, this combination, too, may produce 
strife. In some situations, two very immature indi- 
viduals are acting out their needs in relation to 
each other. 

A man and a woman each bring certain values and 
expectations into a marriage. One of the adjust- 
ments of marriage is the reconciling of difference 
in role conception and the working out of a mu- 
tually satisfying relationship. If the concepts each 
holds of the role of wife and husband are widely 
divergent, there is apt to be more stress in the 
working out process. If, along with these differ- 
ences, personal and emotional difficulties exist in 
either or both partners, conflict will result. 

Under the guise of conflict over the wife’s em- 
ployment, situations such as those cited above may 
come to the attention of the family caseworker. 
Other illustrations have appeared in articles on 
marriage counseling in popular magazines and in 


the advice-seeking letters carried on the woman's 


pages of the local press. In such situations, the 
most skilled professional help is needed, not di- 
rected at the symptom but directed toward the 
reconciliation of the conflicting needs of the two 
individuals. Counseling can contribute much to 
the solution of many and varied problems of family 
living, but it requires a high degree of profes- 
sional knowledge and skill if it is to be effective. 

In conclusion, this paper has attempted to bring 
together some of the current facts and thinking on 
the social and psychological adjustments faced by 
working wives and mothers in this period of social 
change and transition. In exploring the question of 
what the decision to work involves for them, for 
their husbands and for their children, many of the 
complexities of this decision come to light, includ- 
ing economic, cultural, and psychological factors 
which bear upon the employment of married wom- 
en. Also it becomes evident that social resources 
and planning are necessary if the working mother 
and her family are to fare reasonably well in our 
society. The problems these women face and the 
adjustments which they and their families must 
make are of vital concern to the future welfare of 
this country. Skilled counseling can help individual 
families with many of these problems, but a more 
total approach and social planning are the challenge 
in view of the complex interacting social and psy- 
chological forces which often seem to create or to 
heighten the difficulties which these families face. 
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Planning for the Gifted Child 


ROGRAM planning which makes provision 
for the needs of gifted children develops 
many latent talents. “Giftedness is an extremely 
valuable and highly perishable commodity.”' 
Though we are committed to mass education, we 
also are committed to providing for individual 
differences and to helping each individual reach 
his greatest potential. To homemaking teachers 
this means developing a program in the regular 
class that is challenging and useful to students of 
varying abilities. In planning for the gifted, we 
need to answer these questions. Who are they? 
How do we know them? What are their concerns? 
And how can homemaking education help them? 
Who are they? They are the students who are 
able to achieve more than can most of their fel- 
lows. They have been described as gifted, superior, 
or rapid learners. Definitions differ, but, in general, 
the term gifted means the most intelligent 15 per 
cent of the whole population. In addition, the 
term talent is used to refer to specialized creative 
or performance activity in the fine and applied 
arts. These talented individuals are found for the 
most part among the mentally superior. 

What are these students like? Terman and 
others over a period of many years have found 
some general characteristics which seem to de- 
scribe them. They have a desire to know, are 
original, possess will power, and show persever- 
ance. In addition they have a desire to excel, a 
sense of humor, and common sense. It is important 
to remember that capable students differ only in 
degree. Experiences will not be different. The 
difference lies rather in greater number of experi- 
ences, the time span, and the higher level of accom- 
plishment. These young people merely tend to 
possess the same positive attributes in a slightly 
greater degree than do the persons classified as 
normal or average learners. 

Some of these attributes are: good reading abil- 
ity, capacity to think logically, ability to generalize 
and to recognize relationships, wide range of inter- 
ests, satisfactory physical development for their 
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age, capacity for self-criticism, relative freedom 
from nervous troubles, capacity to establish satis- 
fying social relationships, and ability to suggest 
and organize creative activities. 

With this suggestive list of characteristics as a 
point of focus, we can consider contributions of 
homemaking education. How can the homemaking 
program help? The classroom teacher should iden- 
tify able students in the class, know the results of 
group and individual tests, and become familiar 
with pertinent information on the gifted child's 
cumulative records. In addition the teacher may 
want to collect pertinent information from students 
on a fact sheet specially designed to determine 
special interests and abilities related to home- 
making. Types of home participation, interests and 
hobbies, relations with family, friends, and other 
children, career ambitions, feelings about family 
life—all are examples of areas which can profitably 
be explored with students. Sometimes this method 
saves time when records are not easily accessible. 

To serve them, the department must set up a 
flexible program designed to meet the individual's 
needs. The curriculum which provides best for 
the capable learner should place “greater empha- 
sis on creative effort, intellectual initiative, critical 
thinking, social adjustment, social responsibility 
and the development of unselfish qualities of 
leadership.” 

Those guiding the superior student “often over- 
look the fact that he tends to have an above 
average bent toward activities involving physical 
co-ordination.” * The homemaking program offers 
many experiences which have value for complete 
development of the individual, for good mental 
health, for meeting practical needs in daily living 
and worthy home membership, and often for op- 


2 The Education of Exceptional Children, National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education 49th Yearbook, Part II, 
1950, p. 278. 
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Anove Lerr: A hall display developed by ninth grade homemaking students at Garfield Junior High School. 
Center: Students tour a local supermarket where the manager helps them answer questions on price and selection. 
Ricut: Students act as assistant teachers at the Willard Parent Nursery during their homemaking course. 


timum success in professions which are reached 
through long academic training. 

Equally valuable are the manual skills as they 
fill personal needs in our culture. Creative outlets 
in this age of automation must be found in per- 
sonal life and leisure-time activities for many 
people. 

Since capable students will not be set apart 
in homemaking classes, teachers must find ways of 
providing for varying needs and interests. All 
homemaking teachers should give attention to 
techniques for individualizing instruction. Edu- 
cators with the goal of helping students learn the 
ways of democracy know that the greatest oppor- 
tunities are in the classroom. Where the group is 
heterogeneous, there is the greatest opportunity for 
students to know, appreciate, and work effectively 
with individuals different from themselves. “In the 
classroom, to a greater degree than in school activi- 
ties, the more capable student learns to play chang- 
ing roles—now as leader, now as follower, but 
always as a co-operating member of the group. 
Through the skilled planning of the teacher, oppor- 
tunities are made for him to contribute to the 
work of the group according to his larger capacities, 
without encroaching upon the opportunities of 
others.” * 

The environment which the class and teacher 
create for themselves has a great deal to do with 
providing for individual differences. It is largely 
a result of the initial planning which students and 
teacher do concerning ways in which they hope 
to work together. Out of the planning should 
come practical decisions about procedures. What 
is the best way for this group to work? Shall it 
be in small groups or as a committee of the whole? 
All groups will need to establish controls so that 
their ways of working will be orderly. The students 
will need to understand the place of the teacher 


* The More Capable Learner in the Secondary School, 
C. C. TriiincHaM, County Superintendent of Schools, 
Division of Secondary Education, Los Angeles County, 
California. 


as a resource person who can help them. Room 
arrangement for effective work and plans for guests 
and new students are other important considera- 
tions in the plan. Any good program should in- 
clude both group and individual projects. 

What experiences within the homemaking pro- 
gram can provide the stimulus for development 
and growth for these more able students? Since 
the more capable student differs from his class- 
mates only in degree, the suggestions made will 
be valuable to all students, but the depth and 
breadth of accomplishment will be greater for 
the gifted if he is sufficiently stimulated. As 
instruction is individualized for the capable learn- 
er—as it should be individualized for all members 
of the class—he should not be set apart from the 
total group. Any procedure which centers atten- 
tion on him in disproportionate fashion is likely 
far more harm than good and to weaken 
than to strengthen those very qualities 
which it is intended to foster. 

The following are suggestive of the types of 
experiences or activities that might be incorporated 
in the ongoing program that could challenge the 
interest and imagination of the more capable student. 

Develop a steering committee on public rela- 
tions for homemaking. This group might take re- 
sponsibility for keeping the public informed about 
important activities of the department. Its mem- 
bers could plan and give talks to such groups as: 
service clubs, women’s organizations, the PTA, 
or an all-girl assembly. Possible topics might be: 
Present Day Preparation for Homemaking, Why 
All Students Should Take Homemaking, or Values 
Students Find in the Homemaking Program. The 
group could provide information to other students 
through the school paper or a column in the daily 
newspaper entitled “tips for teen agers.” Such 
topics as Social Conduct and Popularity, Diet Tips 
for Teens, How Do You Rate as a Date?, Fashion- 
right Buying Tips, and Opinion Polls about Social 
Behavior could have reading appeal. 

Provide information on career opportunities in 
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home economics. There should be opportunities 
(both at the junior and senior high school level) 
for students to learn about job opportunities in 
the home economics field. Teachers should be 
alert to discover talented students who should be 
encouraged to go on for advanced study. A career 
information bulletin board could be maintained by 
students, as well as a file of pertinent information 
including scholarships available, colleges offering 
home economics programs, professional speakers, 
and valuable field trips. 

Creating a classroom library that functions. The 
home and its functioning is so bound up with 
present-day scientific progress that keeping infor- 
mation current and useful is a challenge. Current 
magazines, trade publications, and the daily papers 
need to be read in search of helpful articles. This 
material needs to be cataloged for ready reference. 
Organization and administration of a circulation 
plan can well be a student activity. Students can 
and should evaluate new reference materials before 
purchase. They can serve as reporters on material 
in the public library. At the end of a unit they 
can evaluate study materials used and discard those 
not useful to following classes, thus keeping in- 
formation current and pertinent. 

Planning and arranging displays. Bulletin boards 
that are alive and active can be a very useful tool 
to the class. They can serve as a “teaser” intro- 
ducing future units. They can be used to report indi- 
vidual projects to the class. They can serve as 
culminating activity to summarize a unit of work. 
In any of these ways and many others, students 
can be challenged to apply imagination to a crea- 
tive presentation. 

Dramatizing ideas makes them more real. Spon- 
taneous role-playing helps students understand how 
people feel. It provides a way of trying to see the 
other fellow’s side. Homemaking classes offer many 
opportunities for students to dramatize everyday 
situations, such as mother-daughter disagreements, 
boy-girl relations, and shopping etiquette. 

In addition there are many types of platform 
situations, such as commentating a fashion show, 
planning and presenting an FHA program, presid- 
ing on a panel, or leading a discussion. These, if 
evaluated for effectiveness, can provide excellent 
opportunities for growth. 

Demonstrations are effective methods of teach- 
ing new techniques. Students can teach others and 
increase their own skill at the same time. 

Field trips can provide firsthand experience that 
can be invaluable to understanding, especially 
when carefully planned. Many times class trips 
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are impossible to arrange because of time, trans- 
portation, or school liability limitations. Able stu- 
dents can make visits and report back to the class, 
or they can go to find out more about an individual 
interest or explore a career possibility. By way of 
illustration they might visit a women’s radio or 
television program, a business home economist on 
the job, a women’s page editor, test kitchen, fashion 
co-ordinator in a department store. 

Providing opportunities for work experience, 
either as a volunteer or as a paid employee, has 
many values for the able student. It gives her 
an opportunity to take responsibility, to get a real 
feeling of what is involved in the job when making 
a career choice. Serving as a teaching assistant 
in the homemaking class or in a child-care center 
would be helpful in deciding about teaching as a 
career. Assisting a dietitian, helping in a well-child 
conference, selling or assisting with stock in a 
retail store, are examples of work experiences. 

Inter-class or inter-school experiences where 
students develop a program out of some learning 
activity in the class and take it to another class 
or to another school provide useful learning. As an 
example, a nutrition unit may be presented to an 
elementary school class; a hall display could be 
arranged to aid the high school dieters; or a textile 
information display or laundry demonstration 
could be prepared for a PTA program. 

Experiences in research and experimentation will 
appeal most to the more able. In this day when 
products of all types are changing rapidly, home- 
makers and homemaking students need help in 
selecting and using products well. Labels are the 
only source of information we have for some new 
materials and many of these are misleading and 
vague. Classroom testing projects could be devised 
that would be of interest to students and could 
provide helpful information to the community. As 
examples, simple laundry tests could be set up to 
determine whether fabrics live up to statements on 
the labels; or convenience foods could be compared 
as to price, quality, ease of preparation. 

Comparative shopping, too, can be a valuable 
experience in consumer education. As we increas- 
ingly become a nation that selects goods and 
services in the market, skill of selecting and evalua- 
tion of choice will be increasingly important to 
consumer satisfaction. Students need to have ex- 
perience in comparing prices in relation to services 
offered and in comparing similar merchandise for 
quality of material and workmanship as well as 
price. They need experience which will help 
them answer the questions: When does it pay to 
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Students developed exhibits in all areas of homemaking 
—many with demonstrations—at a city-wide program 
called “What's New in Homemaking.” Some 900 
people attended the program. Apove Lert: New 
techniques in clothing construction were demonstrated 
by junior and senior high school students. Ricur: Bur- 
bank Junior High School homemaking and science stu- 
dents exhibited a nutrition study of rats fed three diets— 
(A) school lunch A plate, (B) a well-chosen bag lunch, 
and (C) typical snacks from the corner store. 


“shop around”? What are some of the pitfalls of 
bargain hunting? 

Directed window shopping to study fashion de- 
tails also can be a valuable experience in developing 
the power of observation. New finishes and trims, 
color trends, and the co-ordination of accessories 
are all valuable observations which can stimulate 
the creative student. 

Notebooks can stimulate imagination and be a 
useful activity if well planned. They offer an op- 
portunity for students to fit their notebook pro- 
duction to their own ability and interest. Such a 
project can be “busy work” or can serve as a crea- 
tive experience which stimulates growth and serves 
as a source of pride and joy. Factors to watch in 
notebook assignments are that they provide for a 
wide range of interests, allow flexibility in require- 
ments, and encourage students to use initiative to 
develop a source book for personal reference. 

In conclusion we must remember that motivation 
is considered the most important factor contrib- 
uting to high achievement of superior children. 
For effective motivation, we homemaking teachers 
have an obligation to discover who the gifted 
students are in our classes by a study of school 
records, faculty information exchange, class obser- 
vation, and student conference. 

We must ask ourselves, does a permissive atmos- 
phere prevail in the classroom? Does it provide 
experiences that help students know themselves? 
Does classwork evolve around solving problems of 
daily living? Do the teacher and students evaluate 


progress in terms of mutually determined goals? 
Affirmative answers should indicate satisfactory 
progress in meeting needs of able students. 

Teachers need to evaluate student growth in 
ability to evaluate themselves realistically, to accept 
social responsibility, to make critical judgments, to 
show personal flexibility, to develop self-realization, 
ethical standards, and emotional maturity. 

Further, the homemaking program has an obli- 
gation to challenge these gifted students to make 
home and family living one of their major interests 
so that the homes of the future will benefit from 
their interest and greater understanding. 
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Keeping Laboratories Up to Date 


HE School Plan for keeping up-to-date ap- 


pliances in home economics laboratories was 
the subject of an interesting panel discussion dur- 
ing the 1957 annual meeting of the American Home 
Economics Association in St. Louis. On her panel, 
Arlean Pattison, extension home management spe- 
cialist at the State College of Washington and 
1955-57 chairman of the AHEA housing and house- 
hold equipment section, had representatives from 
a college, high school, utility, distributor, and 
manufacturer. 

All participants agreed that appliance manufac- 
turers have made an outstanding contribution to 
improved teaching facilities. Greater interest was 
shown on the part of the students when the labo- 
ratories were modern. Students found the class 
work more interesting, and their enthusiasm inter- 
ested other students in home economics. 

In other words, the School Plan properly pro- 
moted is an important factor in happier classroom 
relations. 


What Is the School Plan? 


Although details vary, the plans of most manu- 
facturers are similar. Frances Michael, director 
of the Hotpoint Home Economics Institute, repre- 
senting the manufacturer, stated that the educa- 
tional plan has been set up by manufacturers for 
small or portable and major appliances. 

Portable appliances are sold directly to the edu- 
cational institution at a special price usually slightly 
more than half the suggested retail price. When 
new models are brought out, the school may sell 
the old appliance to students, teachers, or other 
interested persons and, in turn, buy the new model. 

Major appliances usually are placed in schools 
in accordance with a contract between a manu- 
facturer’s distributor or dealer and the school. A 
special educational price is made on the appliance 
by the manufacturer. 

The distributor agrees to replace the appliance 
with a comparable model within a specified time— 
usually from one year to eighteen months. The used 
appliances may be sold by the distributor or dealer 
to teachers, parents of students, or other interested 
persons when new appliances replace them. 


Julia Kiene 


Mrs. Kiene, formerly manager of the Westing- 
house Home Economics Institute, is now head of 
the Julia Kiene home economics consultant serv- 
ice in Mansfield, Ohio, and consultant equipment 
editor for Capper’s Farmer. She moderated the 
panel she summarizes in this article. 


The educational price includes installation to the 
school’s existing wiring and plumbing, but any 
special wiring or plumbing usually is done at the 
school’s expense. 

The contract is made for a specified time— 
usually 5 years—after which it may be renewed or 
terminated upon 30 days’ notice by either the dis- 
tributor or the school. 

The manufacturer makes it possible for the dis- 
tributor to place new appliances in the classroom, 
but at this point the responsibility of the manu- 
facturer ends. The distributor or dealer must 
handle the servicing and replacement. 

Since the distributor and dealer must operate on 
a “break even” basis the success of this educa- 
tional plan requires whole-hearted teamwork with 
distributor, dealer, and school authorities. If this 
exists, all persons concerned will achieve their goal. 


Is the School Plan a Contribution 
to the Classroom? 


A questionnaire was sent to 150 colleges and 
universities by Mrs. Jane Bogniard, head of the 
home economics department at Ashland College, 
Ashland, Ohio. The purpose of the questionnaire 
was to find out: (1) reasons for using the School 
Plan, (2) problems found, (3) suggestions for 
meeting these problems, and (4) advantages to 
appliance manufacturers, distributors, and dealers. 

From the 80 or more replies, some interesting 
facts were brought out. In schools where the plan 
has been used it was the consensus that only 
through this medium can home economics labora- 
tories be adequately equipped with up-to-date 
appliances. 

Several respondents stated that since their lab- 
oratories have been modernized, enrollment has 
increased, and, in some instances the schools now 
have a waiting list. 
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While many of the department heads returning 
the questionnaire were completely satisfied, there 
were those who found frustrating conditions and 
many who failed to understand the terms of the 
educational plan. 

The most serious problems seem to rest on the 
shoulders of the distributor or dealer—such as get- 
ting the equipment replaced when it should be 
and disposing of the original appliances. Some 
criticism was placed on teachers who failed to keep 
the appliances in good condition for resale. 

Change of dealership proved another bottleneck, 
particularly if the new dealer was not sympathetic 
to the plan. 

Another basic criticism was the fact that too 
frequently only the school business manager is 
approached, and the home economics teacher has 
no knowledge of the contract until the appliance is 
hauled in. The teachers felt that they should be 
given a copy of the contract in order that they 
could better understand the terms. Some even 
thought the five-year contract meant that the ap- 
pliance stayed in the school for five years. 

There were those teachers who feel that replace- 
ment every year is too often. Another frequent 
complaint was that there was only one instruction 
book and sometimes none. Many expressed the 
need for specification sheets as well as instruction 
books. (Since the need of specification sheets is 
not general, possibly this problem could be met by 
simply asking the dealer for as many as are 
needed ). 

An interesting report was received from Delpha 
Wiesendanger, assistant dean of the College of 
Home Economics at Pennsylvania State University. 
This college prefers to own its own equipment 
and negotiate for all of its appliances through the 
Pennsylvania electric and gas associations. 

The association and staff members decide on 
necessary models. The association gets the best 
possible price; each pays half the cost and the title 
is with the State University. Exchange is made 
when staff members deem it necessary. 

Advantages to distributor and manufacturer were 
discussed. The school laboratory becomes a second 
showroom. Visitors seem to prefer to ask ques- 
tions of the instructor rather than of salespeople 
and are inclined to believe information obtained 
in this way is more factual than that received in a 
salesroom. 

From the questionnaire she sent out, Mrs. Gladys 
Frazier of Cahokia Commonfields High School, 
East St. Louis, learned that the School Plan definite- 
ly stimulated student interest. Some teachers re- 
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ported that students might use the sociogram to 
choose partners for the kitchen, but all would 
choose the kitchen with the latest type equipment. 

Others reported they could have fundamental 
discussion of appliances when discussing a new 
model. Otherwise the students failed to show any 
interest in knowing more about homemaking equip- 
ment. 

Again the replies inferred that the bottleneck 
was the dealer. The questionnaire replies stated 
that possibly the dealer failed to realize that, in 
large families or in families where the mother 
works, high school girls are doing much of the 
food preparation as well as laundry work. Also 
these young girls have great influence on the pur- 
chases made by the parents. 

Nearly every answer urged better teaching aids 
and student booklets to help both the instructor 
and the student. 

A unanimous request was that the dealer notify 
the school when replacements are to be made. Cer- 
tainly these should not be scheduled during school 
hours when the equipment is in use. 

Several respondents expressed the thought that 
the home economics teacher and the dealer could 
work a little more closely together in planning the 
resale of the appliance. Again there was general 
agreement that the teacher has a great responsi- 
bility in seeing that the equipment is kept in 
excellent condition. 

Utilities play an important part in the success 
of the School Plan. Mrs. Helen J. Mandigo, home 
service director of the Gas Service Company, 
Kansas City, Missouri, reported that her company 
installs equipment on a cost basis. If the school is 
tax supported, the federal excise tax of 5 per cent 
of factory cost is excluded if a properly executed 
exemption certificate is submitted with the order. 

Ranges are exchanged on cost basis every two 
or three years or as new, outstanding models are 
developed. 

The utility agrees to inspect all appliances and 
make any necessary functional adjustments or re- 
pairs without charge at the beginning of both fall 
and spring semesters. 

Once the equipment is installed, it becomes the 
responsibility of the utility home service depart- 
ment to take over in the instruction of proper care 
and use. Complete demonstrations are presented 
to the classes. Students are given recipes, given 
information as to how the utility can serve them, 
and the various teen-age activities conducted by 
the utility are explained. 

This seems to be the general procedure for most 
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utilities, gas or electric. All utilities are staffed 
with alert home economists, and their services are 
available upon request. Possibly, as in the case of 
the Gas Service Company, the utility home service 
advisers should be the aggressors. To facilitate 
this, the dealer should at once notify the utility 
when an appliance has been installed in a class- 
room. 

Distributors are not always the bottleneck, as 
was brought out by Mrs. Elizabeth Palmer, direc- 
tor of the home economics department of Danforth- 
Westinghouse, Pittsburgh. This distributor solicits 
school business because it has learned there is 
great advertising value to these potential young 
brides, parents, and students in general. It believes 
that the Open House value is unequaled by any 
other advertising media. 

Danforth-Westinghouse sells direct to the 
schools. Appliances are delivered, installed, and 
serviced without charge. Classroom demonstra- 
tions are given on all new contracts, and letters 
are sent to all other instructors informing them of 
the availability of demonstrations if desired. 

The equipment is replaced every year before 
the opening of school. Only by yearly replacement 
can the appliance be sold for sufficient money to 
pay for the new. The old model is offered for sale 
to teachers and school staff members only. If nec- 
essary, the distributor will carry the finance papers. 

Danforth-Westinghouse turns the entire school 
program over to the home economics staff. By ex- 
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You are happier and consequently more effective in your work when you 
are a part of your professional associations. 


You receive 
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perience, this company has learned that the distaff 
side of the organization can handle this program 
better than can men and will produce sufficient 
profit to carry the program. 


Conclusions 


The panel discussion brought forth these perti- 
nent facts: 

1. If modern homemaking is to be taught to home 
economics students, the classroom and the in- 
structor must be up to date. The School Plan is 
an important factor in making this possible. 

2. Students are more enthusiastic about taking 
home economics when the laboratory is attrac- 
tively up to date. 

3. The major portion of home economics teachers 
are enthusiastic about the educational program. 

4. The classroom makes a second profitable show- 
room for the dealer, distributor, and manufac- 
turer. 

5. Both gas and electric utilities are important fac- 
tors in the success of the program. 

6. Home economics teachers could be more co-oper- 
ative with dealers in helping sell the old appli- 
ances and in taking better care of the equipment 
already in use. 

7. Distributors and dealers who have co-operated in 
a school plan and who make it part of their 
sales program are enthusiastic. 

8. The most common complaint is poor servicing 
and replacement. 


A membership card—your professional calling card 

Ten issues of the Journat or Home Economics—your way of knowing 
first what's new professionally 

An invitation to your state association meeting—a chance to see and 


talk with your friends 


The newsletter of your state association—professional and intimate 


news about your associates 


You are given 


A special registration rate at annual meetings—for members only 

The opportunity to elect the leaders by voting for Association officers, 
and, if you want to, work with other home economists on com- 
mittee and section assignments 

A variety of services from headquarters too numerous to mention 

The privilege of inviting new members to the Association 


Have you invited your new members this year? 


Salesmanship for Home Economics 


OU have made a vocational choice—home 

economics. The authors have also made a 
vocational choice—counseling—and, as staff mem- 
bers in a university counseling office, devote a good 
percentage of their time and effort to assisting 
young people make their educational and voca- 
tional decisions. A good vocational counselor finds 
it very necessary to acquire as extensive a knowl- 
edge as possible of the world of work. He appre- 
ciates whatever stimulus interests him in a par- 
ticular area to the extent that he finds himself 
investigating and gathering current information on 
physical therapy, accounting, or home economics. 
He may be very much aware of the excellent 
opportunities for young people in your field, but 
the counseling job cannot be classified as “selling” 
home economics to every young person who comes 
for assistance. Nor should home economists them- 
selves seek to make a home economist of every 
young person—irrespective of temperament, ability, 
or promise. There is, however, a very much larger 
group of suitable young people than are now being 
interested in, or even told about, home economics. 
As counselors we can provide information, and 
sometimes advice, but the warm personal interest 
and the frankly partisan approach of a person who 
is herself happy in a profession best comes from 
those already in the field. Therefore, we feel that 
the endeavor to interest qualified young people 
can and should be a very integral part of your 
job, whatever specialization of the home economics 
field may be yours. 

Our purpose is not to sell home economics to 
you, because you are sufficiently acquainted with 
the merits of the field to need no additional incen- 
tive to give it special consideration. However, do 
you realize that there are people today who still 
‘think the field of home economics is concerned 
only with cooking and sewing, and that the only 
people who would consider going into that area 
are those who couldn’t succeed in any other field? 
Most of you can name 10 or 15 areas in which 
graduates in home economics are making their 
marks and countless top graduates from high school 
who are now majoring in the field. Also, you are 


aware that the labor demand greatly exceeds the 
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current supply and that starting salaries are com- 
parable if not higher than in most similar areas. 
You also know that selective retention processes 
are constantly working to eliminate the inadequate 
student and that only the well-qualified people are 
graduating from our institutions. No longer are the 
courses in the area the “lead pipe” courses wherein 
grades are given instead of earned. You all know 
that home economics offers the widest possible 
opportunity in addition to preparing for the most 
desirable career—that of homemaking. As well- 
informed home economists, you realize that pro- 
jected employment figures indicate an even higher 
percentage of women in the employment market. 
Many of these will be part-time employees who 
will find it convenient to use their skills in home 
economics in finding desirable jobs. These are 
some of the ideas that all of us need to keep in 
mind when we interpret home economics. 

Our premise in this discussion, however, is that 
home economists themselves have more than a 
mere interpreting assignment. Even when a suit- 
able clientele has been identified, there is still what 
we may call a “selling job” to be done and sales- 
manship to be employed. 

What do you know about salesmanship as ap- 
plied to attracting the most desirable young people 
to the areas of home economics? The store, firm, 
or industry is your own job or educational institu- 
tion; the consumers are the thousands of eligible 
young high school graduates and college freshmen; 
and the salesperson is you. Your product is home 
economics. Each of you is familiar with the quality 
of your own product, and each of you is aware of 
the relative cost of this product. What can you, 
then, as a representative of your firm or institution, 
do to be most successful in selling? 

It appears that five principles of salesmanship 
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apply equally well to selling home economics as 
to selling merchandise—with due respect to the 
worth of the individual. These five principles 
have been stated in many ways and can be sum- 
marized as: (1) getting the customer's attention, 
(2) creating a desire to buy, (3) selling or pre- 
senting the product, (4) closing the sale, and (5) 
follow-up and service. Let us look at each of these 
steps in more detail. 


Getting the Customer’s Attention 


Many business people would consider the first 
step the most important and the most difficult. 
“Getting the customer's attention” involves a con- 
tinuous program of public relations, advertising, 
display, and promotion—new ideas, new angles, but 
mostly constant effort. Until very recently many 
colleges and universities considered departmental 
promotion as being almost unethical. Recruiting 
has been a term reserved for the armed services 
and not to be considered in higher education. How- 
ever, much of this seems to be changing. Many 
departmental budgets now provide for at least a 
minimum amount of publication. We find that your 
national association has prepared some excellent 
materials to help promote interest in home econom- 
ics, but this is not enough. Each school and each 
home economist must assist in making the con- 
sumer aware of the available training and the 
opportunities in the field. How many of you have 
made efforts to have feature articles written for 
your school or local newspapers, or for profes- 
sional publications? How many of your depart- 
ments have brochures available for students in high 
schools? How many of you prepare attractive dis- 
plays or bulletin boards designed to attract atten- 
tion? Have you in college teaching worked closely 
in keeping high schools that now have students in 
your department informed about their students? In 
order that students may become informed and at- 
tracted to your area, be sure that you co-operate 
with school agencies in high school career days and 
other related activities. The job of attracting atten- 
tion should not end with contact with high school 
seniors but should be carried on down into the 
early high school years. Your satisfied customers, 
recent college graduates, can do much to invite 
attention to your area but are often overlooked in 
the entire public relations program. 


Creating a Desire to Buy 


Closely related to attention-getting is the process 
of creating a desire to buy. Rarely do individuals 
select a vocation as the result of “impulse buying” 
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but rather must be sold by various means of ap- 
pealing to their individual personalities and wants 
and desires. Why should any student elect to enter 
the field of home economics? If we accept all 
behavior as being goal-directed and motivation as 
a force directing behavior toward goals, perhaps 
it would be wise to consider this subject briefly in 
relation to creating a desire for a vocational area. 
Motives serve to direct behavior by (1) causing 
one external stimulus pattern to win out over an- 
other competing one, such as home economics over 
social service, or (2) by causing the individual to 
seek things not present at the time. Both of these 
applications enter into the psychology involved in 
selling, the first in getting people into study in 
home economics, and the latter in holding them 
throughout the training period. 

The vocational decisions of teen-agers are not 
easy to make. Many forces are at work to influ- 
ence the students’ decisions. A very potent force, 
for example, may be their parents’ advice and atti- 
tudes, as depicted in a lighter vein by one cartoon 
where two small boys were walking down a street 
and one remarked, “I'd really like to be a fireman, 
but there’s a lot of pressure at home. They want 
me to be president.” 

Young people must be convinced that their choice 
will offer them advantages not offered by other 
occupations. Let’s look at home economics and 
remember that you are competing with a shortage 
of trained personnel in almost every field requiring 
college training. Does it satisfy the usual “check 
list” so important in considering the future— 
pleasant working conditions, job security, satisfac- 
tory wage or salary, opportunity for advancement, 
few occupational hazards, satisfactory working 
hours, ease of entry, and part-time employment in 
later years? Compare your offerings with other 
occupations. It seems that home economics com- 
pares most favorably, plus offering an opportunity 
for carryover into practice in homemaking where 
the student will experience definite benefits from 
“all of my education” even though not earning a 
salary. With these definite selling points, plus your 
own individual ammunition, you can create the 
desire. 


Presenting the Product 


The third major principle in selling is the actual 
presentation of the product. Although perhaps not 
the most important, this step is the most involved 
and requires a thorough understanding of the mer- 
chandise. Know your product well—both strengths 
and weaknesses. Other than the area of general 
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sales, is there any field that offers greater oppor- 
tunity than home economics? The employment 
possibilities are extremely diverse. There is no need 
for' weak excuses when confronted with the com- 
mon question of “What can I do with my degree 
after I get it?” In presenting home economics, 
give a general overview of the program and then 
invite individual inquiry concerning specific areas 
within the field. 

For example, one of the broadest areas of em- 
ployment for the home economist is in business. 
Business careers offer wide opportunities for each 
person to choose a field best suited to her aptitudes 
and ambitions. Advertising, public relations, pro- 
motion, and merchandising are rapidly gaining in 
their demands for good trained personnel. Busi- 
ness firms dealing in household equipment and 
foods seek home economists to test and to demon- 
strate products and to educate the consuming 
public about the uses of their products. Home 
service departments of utility companies need 
young women to help in the sale of equipment, in 
demonstration, and writing of promotion materials. 
Radio and television cannot be overlooked as a 
rich market for employment. The entire area of 
sales and merchandising opens another possibility. 
To those students interested in a business, home 
economics sells itself as an entry into the stimu- 
lating, competitive business world. 

The nutritionist often will find employment in 
schools, clinics, hospitals, and health and welfare 
agencies. For those young people desiring a form 
of social service, this specialty offers considerable 
opportunity. The dietitian and the food service 
director will find challenging work in hospitals and 
clubs, in special foods departments, in catering 
services, as well as in schools and industrial estab- 
lishments. 

At times, a young student may feel that she is 
not suited to a position involving constant social 
and public contact. The field of home economics 
provides the research worker with opportunities in 
laboratories with governmental agencies, food in- 
dustries, textile firms, and other research firms. In 
business, this type of person may find satisfaction 
as a worker in market analysis or market research, 
where attention is directed to finding new uses for 
products and discovering needs for additional 
materials. 

And, of course, there is the entire area of home 
economics education. Just what can a graduate in 
home economics do? A recent leaflet on “Home 
Economics” issued by the University of Minnesota 
indicates that the demand for teachers in home eco- 
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nomics exceeds the supply of graduates in home 
economics education about 4 to 1.‘ An article in 
the Indiana University student newspaper last 
spring listed vocational home economics teaching 
as an area of real shortage in the secondary field. 
There is a great need for teachers as well as for 
individuals trained in adult education to reach 
the out-of-school youth and the adults of the 
community. In addition, the various agricultural 
extension services are seeking qualified personnel. 
With additional experience and study, the positions 
of college teaching, supervisors, and directors will 
become available to majors in this area. For those 
students who prefer to work in other than educa- 
tional institutions, the specialist in child care and 
guidance can obtain employment with nursery 
schools and welfare agencies. 

This is your product—know it well. Have infor- 
mation related to job opportunity, entry, salaries, 
and working conditions readily available and use 
this knowledge in your personal salesmanship. 


Closing the Sale 


The fourth principle in sales, that of closing the 
sale, is more difficult to relate to selling an aca- 
demic major and vocational choice. However, it 
is in this area that many programs are lost. In our 
analogy, closing the sale might involve the handling 
and treatment of the student after the decision has 
been made. A graduate from a small high school 
usually has a difficult time adjusting to a larger 
college or university and must rely upon the assist- 
ance given by the college personnel. In this respect, 
we feel it essential to have a strong departmental 
orientation program wherein the student will be 
encouraged and assisted in developing self-direc- 
tion in program planning and in selecting a course 
of concentration within the broad area of home 
economics. Most schools maintain a “core” of sub- 
jects for the first year which allows the student 
ample time to explore fully the area best suited to 
her individual interests and aptitudes. 

Your classes and instruction play an important 
part in closing the sale of home economics. Con- 
stant effort must be made to assist the student to 
understand the relationship of the individual 
courses in child development, in clothing and 
foods, and in family budgeting to the actual work- 
ing situation. It is difficult for many to see a need 
for chemistry, physiology, art and design, unless it 
is made clear to them that these courses have value 
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in learning why people may need certain foods or 
preparations or why certain designs are more ap- 
pealing than others. This is an area wherein all of 
you in high school and college teaching can en- 
courage better instruction and assist in properly 
closing the sale. 

Counselors occasionally hear students infer that 
the field of home economics lacks somewhat in 
academic respectability. This is in part a direct 
result of not realizing or seeing the total program 
but rather selecting one or two courses as points 
of criticism. Many students feel that because they 
enroll in a course in other than the immediate 
department, that that course is not part of their 
program—specifically, such things as chemistry and 
physiology. It is only as students become familiar 
with the degree requirements that they will learn 
to appreciate the difficulty and work involved in 
home economics. Only as your students attest to 
the worth of the program will it receive proper 
recognition and status. 


Follow-up and Service 


The final step in selling is that of service and 
follow-up. Too many times we feel that graduating 
a student terminates all areas of responsibility. All 
of you know that customer satisfaction is vital in 
promoting good public relations which, in turn, will 
draw more and better trainees. Businesses and 
industries often insist on delivery of, installation of, 
and instruction about their products so that maxi- 
mum efficiency in performance can be guaranteed. 
In education, it would be both impractical and 
overburdening to provide such services. However, 
it is desirable to assist the student in obtaining em- 
ployment and attempting to “break-in” on a new 
job. Experience has taught us that students need 
to be informed of employment openings and trends 
early in their senior years so that they may start 
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to make plans for their futures. It seems that this 
information creates a more immediate goal and 
makes course work more meaningful when the ap- 
plication seems near at hand. Invite representatives 
to visit with your graduates; arrange luncheons and 
teas wherein the students can feel directly involved. 
After the student has been placed, maintain con- 
tact with her so that she doesn’t feel “cast-out” or 
alone, and offer any form of assistance that can be 
rendered. Remember that this student must be a 
satisfied customer in order to promote your pro- 
gram. 

Your Association and individual members have 
prepared excellent career pamphlets. We hope that 
the few students who actively “shop” for a job 
will find this information in our high school and 
college departments and counseling offices. But 
can you make the further effort necessary to touch 
the greater numbers who are not quite so scientific, 
forceful, or fortunate in their investigation of job 
opportunities? What can you accomplish in terms 
of wider circulation of the printed material and 
primarily as a personal example of one “sold” on 
the merchandise? Such interest and active selling 
may well tip the scales in favor of home economics 
for many well-qualified but presently uninterested 
or misinformed individuals. Our interest is in 
promoting the personal salesmanship by each one 
of you that will effectively utilize the knowledge, 
attitudes, and convictions that only you have avail- 
able. 

These principles are applications of common 
sense. Selling is a full-time job demanding constant 
effort. There is no real beginning and no final 
closing. Each of you is directly involved in selling 
home economics in all of your contacts with stu- 
dents and public alike. The market is ripe—your 
product is a good product—you can all be good 


salespeople. 


Size Up Home Economics 


A new AHEA career publication makes its debut this month. Dressed in 
pink with accents of rose, “Size Up Home Economics” invites young teen- 
agers to size up the opportunities, rewards, and future open to a professional 


home economist. 


Each of the career areas within home economics is meas- 


ured briefly. Clever but definitely feminine illustrations depict several young 
women attempting to measure the advantages of a career in home economics. 

“Size Up Home Economics” is designed to appeal to the high school student 
who is looking forward to attending college and trying to make a choice 
among the many available areas of study. This folder, designed for mass 


distribution, replaces “Take a Look at Home Economics.” 


copies; 3 cents each in quantity. 


Free in single 


| 
| 


Idea Sessions and How They Work 


Brainstorming 


FEW months ago, I was asked to talk to a 
group of art students to try to build up 
their confidence, to help them overcome inhibitions, 
and to give them that little extra push or spark 
that would inspire them to tackle a creative 
problem. 

I accepted because, like so many of my contem- 
poraries in the art world, I never turn my back 
on an opportunity to climb upon my soapbox to 
sell an idea—one that in some way may cause us 
all to “grow a little taller,” whether we be artists 
or laymen or a combination of both. 

Fortunately, also, I had been exposed to the stu- 
dents’ problem before . . . perhaps on a little dif- 
ferent scale, but nevertheless the same problem. It 
is basically a problem of fear—fear of being wrong, 
fear of being ridiculed, fear of being called dif- 
ferent—a fear that has been handed down from one 
generation to another. In some respects it is pecu- 
liar to America; it has been blamed upon our puri- 
tanical heritage. Frankly, I think this fear came 
from the industrial revolution, when our grand- 
fathers and great grandfathers had to work long, 
hard hours; when work became an obsession; when 
there was no time for foolishness of any kind; when 
American culture hit an all-time low and our pro- 
duction hit an all-time high. 

A discipline was established that called for a 
strict pattern of behavior. If one veered away 
from this pattern, he was branded a “crazy bohe- 
mian artist” or a “mad scientist.” If he followed the 
prescribed code of ethics, he probably had a very 
miserable time but was accepted in the best circles, 
praised by his employer, and given a gold watch 
after 50 years of loyal service. Needless to say, a 
certain amount of discipline is necessary, but some- 
times it can be overdone. 

A few months ago I heard someone ask a fa- 
mous interior decorator what advice she had for 
those of us “who had less imagination than others.” 
This disturbed me a great deal, for there is no 
such thing as a person without imagination. We 
all have imagination, though unfortunately, very 
few of us have had an opportunity to cultivate it, 
for it’s a subject that has never been taught in school. 
For instance: A large textile mill with a ma- 
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chinery problem called in experts from an eastern 
university who worked for weeks without being 
able to solve the problem. Meantime, a man who 
ran one of the machines turned in an idea that 
solved the problem in a matter of minutes. When 
the management asked the experts why this man 
was able to solve this problem and they weren't, 
they simply said, “he went at it the wrong way.” 
They weren't trying to be funny, for these indus- 
trial experts are very much aware of the dangers 
in what we call the analytical approach, the ap- 
proach all college graduates have to take, for it's 
the only approach they have been taught. 


Analytical versus Brainstorming Approach 


Now, let me discuss the difference between the 
analytical or judicial approach and the creative or 
brainstorming approach! 

At art school, we were put through a “freshman 
foundation” course which really shocked all the ana- 
lytical or judicial thinking out of us. It is this “art 
school” approach that has suddenly been discov- 
ered by industry, the Army, the Navy, the Air Force 
—by anyone trying to solve a creative problem. 

This statement concerning research in industry 
appeared in the Kansas City Star on June 23: 


Research spending by U.S. business for the discovery 
and development of new products and services, and for the 
improvement of present processes, is rising at a tremen- 
dous rate. It has doubled in the last four years and it is 
slated to go up about a third more in the next three years. 
New products and new production techniques are coming 
to be the difference between satisfactory and unsatisfactory 
profit margins in many areas. . . . 

A recent study by McGraw-Hill business analysts, shows 
the nation’s research effort for private industry and the 
government together will amount to $7,300,000,000 this 
year. 


Imagine spending $7,300,000,000 on research— 
or, you might say, creative thinking. As usual, the 
poor artist won't get his fair share for having orig- 
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inated this new approach, but we can take a great 
deal of satisfaction in knowing that those who 
called us crazy bohemians 50 years ago are today 
“happy to have us aboard.” 

Two years ago my own company decided to set 
up an experimental design department—a depart- 
ment to study new trends and come up with orig- 
inal ideas for our line. 

They asked me to head this department and to 
decide just how all this should be done. In casting 
about for a solution, I attended two very important 
conferences: the International Design Conference 
in Aspen and the Creative Problem Solving Insti- 
tute at the University of Buffalo. 

The Design Conference stressed the uniqueness 
of the individual and the dangers of conformity, 
while the Problem Solving Institute acquainted me 
with the advantages of idea-sessions or brainstorm- 


ing. 
Principles of Brainstorming 


Listed below are the ground rules for a brain- 
storming session: 
1. Judicial judgment is ruled out 
2. Free wheeling is welcomed—the wilder the ideas 
the better 
3. Quantity is wanted—for quantity breeds qual- 
ity 
4. Combinations and improvements are sought— 
your idea combined with those from another 
person may be the solution 
5. Exclude all: 
Negative thinkers 
Judicial perfectionists 
Pseudo-sophisticates 
Mentally musclebound 
6. Maintain a creative climate 
7. Appoint a secretary to carefully record all 
ideas 
8. Collect ideas two days after the meeting (during 
the two days the participants can discuss the 
problem with friends and relatives ) 
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9. Report back to participants (always let them 
know how their ideas were used ) 

The results for our company prove the effective- 
ness of these principles in application. Here are a 
few results; 

1. Our experiment grew into a profitable business in 
less than two years. 

2. Our employees have open minds . . . they carry 
this kind of thinking back to their desks. 

3.The idea has spread to other departments as 
shown by a few quotations from a bulletin we re- 
ceived from our personnel department. 

We are talking about a kind of “climate.” In depart- 
ments where the right climate exists, people grow and 
develop in a healthy manner. Where it does not exist, 
people grow more slowly or their growth tends to take 
on unnatural and twisted forms. Where the climate is 
unfavorable, the best training devices and methods will 
not work. Where it does exist to a very favorable extent, 
such devices become secondary. 

Employees tend to develop their abilities when they feel 
a reasonable degree of security and confidence in relation 
to other people, particularly their organization superiors. 
Without this feeling of security, the employee interprets 
suggestions as criticism, is suspicious of supervisor’s motives, 
and may feel threatened and fearful. He either becomes 
antagonistic toward his superiors or wants to lean on them. 
He “plays his cards close to his chest” and cannot let him- 
self go. With a reasonable degree of security, he can 
afford to let himself go, to reach out, to expand. 

Employees tend to develop and grow when, through 
their efforts, they gain reasonable satisfaction of their needs. 
All of us need, for example, to be thought well of, to be 
recognized as someone of some importance. We need to 
feel that we “belong.” We need to think well of our- 
selves. In a situation which does not feed such needs as 
these, people are likely to shrivel up and become twisted. 
But they grow when their efforts bring satisfaction of 
those needs. 


Think about this problem, for it affects all of 
us. Give your students a chance to think for them- 
selves. Let them know they have just as much 
creative ability as anyone else. Encourage them to 
be different! 

We are living in a changing world. In order to 
succeed, we must have an open mind. 


(Following is an abstract of a master’s thesis on “Quantity Recipes for 
High Altitude Baking” by Emma Wahl Rice at the University of Wyoming.) 


Twenty-one recipes for quantity baking at high altitudes were developed 
and tested in school lunchrooms, hospitals, and state institutions. Emphasis 
was placed on nutrition of products and economy of preparation. These 
recipes were tested at various altitudes in Wyoming. Adjustments were made 
and recipes developed for satisfactory products at altitudes from 3500 to 7600 


feet above sea level.—Emma Wau Rice 


What Criteria for Promotions? 


S it “publish or perish” in the college home 
economics department? Or, is it doing re- 
search which brings the faculty member those 
coveted promotions in rank and salary? One hears 
rumors that at certain universities “You won't be 
promoted unless you write a book,” or that at an- 
other college “The people in research get most of 
the salary increments.” Is there any foundation 
in fact for these remarks, which—not always face- 
tiously made—reflect the concern of faculty in re- 
gard to what bases are used for determining who 
shall receive promotions in rank and salary? 

The factors which administrators in some college 
home economics departments do consider in rec- 
ommending promotions were revealed in a study 
made by a faculty committee in the home econom- 
ics department at Carnegie Institute of Technology. 
This committee sent letters to 20 heads of home 
economics in institutions throughout the United 
States asking for information on the bases on which 
faculty promotions are made in their departments. 
Included in the study were departments in 15 state 
colleges and universities, two of which were teach- 
ers colleges, and five non-state institutions. Of the 
20 replies received, 17 schools gave information 
concerning criteria used in faculty promotions. 

Despite any opinions held to the contrary, good 
teaching is apparently not overlooked by deans 
and heads of home economics departments. In fact, 
as can be seen from the table, no other factor was 
so frequently mentioned as being part of a depart- 
ment’s criteria for promotions. Respondents indi- 
cated that special attention is given to the quality 
of instruction by stating that it is “of prime impor- 
tance” or that “I personally give a high rating for 
effective teaching.” Department heads more than 
once acknowledged, however, that “It is difficult to 
judge good teaching” and implied that teaching 
ability may therefore be slighted in favor of talents 
producing more tangible results. 

Of the 11 departments listing degrees and ad- 
vanced study as part of their criteria for promo- 
tions, six of these outlined definite degree require- 
ments for the four professional ranks. Three schools 
require the doctor's degree or equivalent for the 
rank of assistant professor; another school requires 
it for promotion to associate professor; and two 
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others mentioned that it is needed for promotion to 
full professor. Even in the institutions where there 
are no definite degree requirements for the differ- 
ent ranks, replies indicated that advanced degrees 
are more likely to bring promotions in rank than is 
undirected study. In areas where the doctor's de- 
gree is rare, however—as in institution management 
—the master’s degree plus experience may serve as 
the bases for this rating. 


Factors Listep By Home Economics 
ADMINISTRATORS IN CRITERIA FOR PROMOTIONS 
NUMBER OF ADMINISTRATORS 
FACTORS BY WHOM LISTED 
15 
Degrees and advanced 1] 
Professional activities 


1] 
University and public 1] 
Productive scholarship 

10 

Other creative 4 
6 
Faculty and other relationships................ 5 
Student relationships 4 
4 


Although fewer administrators listed research 
and/or publications than good teaching as part of 
their criteria, evidenced ability along these lines is 
nevertheless considered important for promotions 
in the majority of schools in this study. In two 
institutions not included in the group of 10, either 
teaching ability or research ability is considered 
when appraising individual qualities which may 
help to merit promotion. 

While the grouping of personal attributes was 
among the less frequently mentioned factors in 
criteria for promotions, it apparently is given con- 
siderable weight in those places where it is included 
in the criteria. In one instance, personal attributes 
and teaching ability together constitute 60 to 80 
per cent of the individual's total rating for pro- 
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motion while two other departments listed this 
category as one of the three or four main divisions 
in their set of factors. 

Except in one institution, no definite weighting 
was given for the various factors considered in 
promotions. Rather, evaluation is done on an indi- 
vidual basis, with the weighting given to different 
criteria being quite subjective and varying from 
individual to individual except in cases of definite 
requirements in education and experience for dif- 
ferent ranks. 

How closely do schools adhere to these factors 
purported to be their guides for making promo- 
tions? A number of administrators indicated that 
they might vary from their established policy when 
competition for certain types of positions is keen. 
As one dean of home economics in a large land- 
grant college stated, “When the demand (for staff ) 
exceeds the supply, it is imperative that the market 
be considered.” Another head admitted that when 
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someone had been offered a position at another 
institution, this had to be taken into consideration. 
The budget, too, may be responsible for discrep- 
ancies in practice and stated policy. Administra- 
tors pointed out that lack of money may limit 
promotions even when persons meet the criteria. 

The flexibility noted in the use of criteria in these 
institutions may be due also—at least, in some 
cases—to the fact that only about half of the schools 
in the study reported any written policy pertaining 
to promotions. While a few administrators in 
schools having no written policy expressed satisfac- 
tion with informal criteria, a larger number voiced 
the opinion that a definitely stated written policy 
might benefit the individual faculty member and 
the department as a whole. Several heads of de- 
partments explained that they and their staffs are 
currently working on the problem of defining their 
criteria for promotions, and it appears that such 
efforts would be well directed. 


Cashmere Grading Research 


This abstract summarizes “A Study to Determine the Feasibility of Devising a 
Grading System for Cashmere Similar to the Wool Grading System” by Anna M. 
Muller, presented in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a master’s degree 
in the College of Home Economics at Drexel Institute of Technology. 


This is a statistical study of the measurement of the diameters of Chinese and 
Iranian cashmere for the purpose of setting up a grading system which could be 
used to identify the origin of cashmere fibers found in fabrics on the retail market. 
Department store buyers were interested to have this information to use as a basis 
for quality control. Although all garments carried the label “100 per cent Cashmere,” 
a difference in the hand of fabrics received from various manufacturers was noted. 
Also the buyers knew that Chinese cashmere was more expensive than Iranian 
cashmere. 

Three scoured samples, which were representative of the types available to 
fabric manufacturers of both Chinese and Iranian cashmere, were studied and the 
diameters of the fibers, exclusive of beard hair, were measured. On comparing the 
diameters of cashmere fibers, it was noted that the average diameter of the fibers 
in the garments with the softest hand were similar to those found for Chinese 
cashmere. The fibers of garments with a somewhat harsher hand had average 
diameters similar to that of Iranian cashmere. 

After statistically analyzing the data obtained by measuring the fibers of the 
known samples, it was evident that each color of Chinese cashmere had a definite 
average diameter range. However, there was considerable overlapping in the 
average diameter ranges of Iranian cashmere. There was a distinct distribution 
pattern in the cumulative percentages of certain cells for Chinese cashmere but none 
for Iranian cashmere. A grading system with three separate grades for Chinese 
cashmere and one grade for Iranian cashmere was set up. 

The data obtained from the measurements of the diameters of the fibers in 
twenty coating samples were analyzed in a similar manner and the results were 
compared to the grading chart. Eight fabrics were found to be made of Chinese 
cashmere, seven were constructed from Iranian cashmere fibers, and five could not 
be classified by this grading system. 

Chinese cashmere can be differentiated from Iranian cashmere by means of a 
grading system similar to that now used for wool. Fibers that cannot fit into either 
group are assumed to be a blend of both types——ANNA M. MULLER 


I: sometimes appears that the scientist will out- 
run the fantasy of the comic strips in his 
material contributions. 

One of these is the microwave oven. Its amazing 
speed has captured the imagination of the home- 
maker. Several thousand ovens were sold to home- 
makers in 1956, and predictions of sales for 1957 
run from 3,500 to 15,000. 

The institution-type electronic oven, the Rada- 
range, manufactured by Ratheon Manufacturing 
Co., has been in use for about 10 years in a few 
public eating places and research laboratories. It 
was not put on general sale until March 1954. 

During 1956 home-type electronic ovens were 
placed on the market by five manufacturers of 
home ranges: Hotpoint, Kelvinator, RCA-Whirl- 
pool, Westinghouse, and Tappan. The companies 
purchased the rights to the use of the magnetron, 
source of microwave energy, from the Ratheon 
Manufacturing Co. 

A model of a General Electric oven has been 
demonstrated in the principal cities of the nation 
and is scheduled for the market next year. 

Before discussing studies made on the retention 
of nutritive value and palatability of foods cooked 
in the electronic oven, let us consider what elec- 
tronic cooking is, its characteristics, advantages, and 
disadvantages. 


Electronic Energy 


Certain types of energy are best understood in 
terms of their vibrations. The term high-frequency 
indicates that the waves move very rapidly. Let 
me illustrate with a reed (chart 1). The reed 
after being started in motion travels from its mean 
value to its maximum distance, recrosses the mean 
position to its opposite extreme and returns to its 
mean position a certain number of times per sec- 
ond. It is obvious that the shorter reed or wave 
has a greater frequency, that is, vibrations per 
second, than has the longer reed. 

Ordinary AC electricity which vibrates 60 times 
per second has a frequency of 60 cycles per second. 

To get the relationship of microwave energy to 
other forms of energy let us look at the frequency 
of the electromagnetic waves (table 1). You will 
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recall that AC electricity has a frequency of 60 
cycles per second; electronic ovens have a frequency 
of 2,450 megacycles (million cycles). 


TABLE | 
Energy wave bands 
USE FREQUENCY LENGTH 

Radio 500,000 to 1,500,000 0.3 mile 
Television | 50,000,000 to 200,000,000 
Ultra high frequency 470,000,000 to 940,000,000 2 feet 
Radarange and 5 home 

ovens 2,450,000,000 5 inches 
General Electric home 

oven 915,000,000 


Understandably electronic waves, which are 5 
inches in length, about 1/700th the length of radio 
waves (table 1), are called microwaves. 

In electronic ovens a magnetron tube, or gen- 
erator, is used as the means of changing electricity 
into microwaves. The tube emits energy which is 
beamed into the food, where it produces heat. The 
oven is equipped with the proper controls, includ- 
ing a rotating fan or stirrer to distribute the waves 
and thus insure more uniform cooking. 


Long reed Short reed 


Cuart VisraTIONs 


The grooves in the oven doors are placed there 
to prevent tightly sealing the door. They permit 
watching the food without opening the door. 
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Microwaves, 5 inches in length, cannot escape 


through the grooves. 


Properties 

Electronic or microwave energy is not heat—it 
is energy. When electronic energy is beamed into 
an oven, any one or a combination of three things 
may happen (chart 2). 


Can be reflected: 


Can be transmitted: 


Can be absorbed: _ 


Only when the 


Cuart 2. MicROWAVE ENERGY 


Reflectance. Metals act as reflectors of micro- 
waves. Excessive reflection may injure the mag- 
netron. Metal containers are not recommended 
because they decrease efficiency by shielding the 
food and may result in electric arcing which occurs 
when metals touch or nearly touch in the intense 
electric field. Small pieces of metal foil may be 
placed over the wing tips and legs of poultry with 
the purpose of shielding them from overcooking. 
Oven racks are made of fiber glass. 

Special thermometers' have been made for use 
in electronic ovens. Ordinary oven thermometers 
are not suitable for use in electronic ovens. 

Transmission. Air and most containers made of 
glassware, chinaware, plastics, and paper transmit 
the energy and are not heated. In substances con- 
taining low moisture, as these materials do, it is 
difficult to set the molecules in motion. For that 
reason oven dishes do not get hot directly from 
the waves. Containers may, however, receive heat 
by conduction from the hot food. This may occur 
after the hot food is removed from the oven. 


* Taylor Instrument Co., Rochester, New York. 
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Absorption. Heat is produced only when the 
waves are absorbed. Foods absorb the waves which 
cause agitation of the molecules and friction, which 
in turn results in heating of the food. 

Penetration. Microwaves have the property of 
penetrating food from 21% to 3 inches. 

In conventional cooking only the surface of the 
food is heated, and the penetration of the heat to 
the center of the food must occur by the slow 
process of conduction. 

In electronic cooking the waves penetrate to- 
ward the center. However, in doing so, they are 
absorbed as they go along, and all of them may 
be absorbed before the center of the mass is 
reached if the mass is too thick. The best pene- 
tration of waves is obtained in food which is in a 
cylindrical form: for example a rolled roast. 

The object is usually to have the waves strike 
the food from all sides. Since the waves are ab- 
sorbed as they penetrate, it is obvious that the 
food does not cook from the inside out, as is some- 
times erroneously stated. 

Actually, as in conventional cooking, the food 
becomes hot on the surface first. In the relatively 
larger items part of the heat which has accumu- 
lated in the outer layers penetrates by the usual 
method of conduction. This “carry-over heating” is 
noticeable particularly in large roasts after they 
are removed from the oven. Some items are re- 
moved from the oven for short periods, “standby 
time,” to allow heat conduction to occur and then 
returned to the oven. 

Speed. Electronic ovens can be turned to high 
or low speed. “High” on the institution-type oven 
uses a frequency of 2,450 megacycles. 

Cooking times in the electronic ovens are from 
one-half to one-tenth those required by conven- 
tional methods (table 2). The ability to melt one 
square of chocolate uniformly in 2 minutes or one 
tablespoon of butter in 15 seconds with no danger 
of burning or to warm a jar of baby’s food in 
30 seconds or the bottle of baby’s milk in 20 sec- 
onds is intriguing to any mother. Fantasy, you say? 
No, present-day reality. The possibility of cooking 
4 servings of liver in 5 minutes instead of 25 min- 
utes has its appeal. 

Browning. The lack of browning by electronic 
waves has been considered by some persons to be 
a disadvantage. The earliest manufacturer of a 
microwave oven, the Ratheon Manufacturing Co., 
did not choose to install a browning or conven- 
tional unit in its oven. Ratheon kept it a cool oven 
and advised chefs to use it as an accessory piece 


of equipment. It served all purposes except brown- 
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New York State College of Home Economics at Cornell University 


A research worker places food in an electronic oven. 


ing, and, with larger masses of food requiring a 
relatively longer time for cooking, some browning 
occurs. This oven is always a cool oven with no 
burned fingers. 

The present manufacturers of home electronic 
ovens have chosen to install browning units either 
in the oven or as an extra oven. These units are 
turned on for browning cakes, pies, cookies, and 
quick breads, meats, and poultry. When the brown- 
ing unit is turned on, the oven can no longer be 
called a cool oven, and the dishes are no longer 
cool. 


TABLE 2 
Approximate times for cooking (Cornell) 


FooD ELECTRONIC CONVENTIONAL 
minutes minutes 

resh 

on cob in paper bag | to? 

potato, 1 | 4to6 to 

Baked potatoes, 4 | Stol2 | 40 to 60 
Baked apples, 4 | 4to6 50 
Bacon, 4 slices 4to5 8 to 12 
Beef patties, 1 | 1% —_— 
Beef patties, 4 5 30 
Egg, soft cooked | 1g 3 after water boils 
Layer cake, white 4to5 30 
Layer cake, chocolate | 4to5 30 
Refrigerated mashed potatoes 2to3 | % 
Frozen | 
Peas, 1 package 5 | 8 
Stuffed baked potatoes, 4 3to5 | 40 to 50 
Beef patties, 1 1% — 
Beef patties, 5 4to5 25 
Pork patties, 1 14 |— 
Pork patties, 5 4to6 25 to 30 
Liver, 4 slices 5 | 25 
Reheating 
Paprika chicken and gravy 5 60 
Meat balls and re 4 75 
Turkey meal on a plate, 1 7 25 to 30 
Defrosting 
Frozen strawberries, 1 package 34 tol | 6 hours 
Frozen turkey, 10 pounds | 60 24 to 48 hours 
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Coolness. If one uses microwaves only, contain- 
ers will be cool. They can be handled with bare 
hands. The oven air is cool—there is no rush of 
hot air into the kitchen when the oven door is 
opened. 

Amount cooked at one time. Cooking time in 
the electronic oven is a function of mass. Portion 
control is therefore very important. Even the di- 
mensions of the institution oven, 20 by 22 by 13 
inches, limit the amount of food that can be cooked 
at one time. The manufacturer states 

The Radarange is not intended for bulk or mass prepara- 
tion. Beyond a certain oven load it becomes more advan- 
tageous to use other equipment and leave the Radarange 
free to handle the small orders, where its advantages can 
not be matched. 


Homemakers will learn not to overload home 
ovens. With each increase in mass of food the 
time of cooking required is increased. Six meat 
patties require almost five times as long as one 
patty. Four baking potatoes require twice as long 
as one potato. 

Danger of overcooking. Although foods do not 
burn in the electronic oven they may be over- 
cooked and become mushy. They may also dry 
out. As cooking occurs quickly so also does over- 
cooking. Except in small masses of food, there is 
a rise in temperature from conduction after 
removal from the oven. 

Some foods need turning to obtain uniform 
cooking. The amount and kind of food in the pan 
is a factor. One can soon decide if and when it is 
necessary to turn or rotate food. 

Covering of food. If a moist surface is desired, 
cover the food. More cooking drip is usually pres- 
ent in electronic cooking of meats than in conven- 
tional cooking, partially because of the short cook- 
ing time. Any spattering of this drip, which 
contains considerable fat, can be prevented by 
inverting a glass oven pan or a piece of cellophane 
over the container. A piece of cellophane over a 
cake will prevent surface drying. 

Top-of-stove jobs. It has been estimated that 
90 per cent of top-of-stove jobs can be done as 
well or better and faster in the electronic oven: 
making sauces, puddings, stews, jams, fruit butters, 
cooking vegetables, melting chocolate and butter, 
reheating baby’s bottle, and popping corn (on or 
off the cob). 

Reheating of frozen precooked foods. The elec- 
tronic oven is ideal for reheating frozen precooked 
foods. No browning is desired, and the job is done 
quickly. Since ice does not absorb the waves as 
quickly as does water, it is advisable to stir some 
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foods as soon as the ice in the outer layers has 
melted. This prevents overcooking of the surface. 

Reheating of leftovers. It is also ideal for reheat- 
ing leftovers, such as mashed potatoes. The speed 
of heating limits the development of stale flavors. 
Another advantage is that food can be reheated 
quickly for late comers. There is no holding food 
warm. 

Defrosting. Sometimes quick defrosting of frozen 
fruits, eggs, roasts, and poultry is desired. A 10- 
pound turkey can be defrosted in one hour instead 
of the usual 24 or more hours required in the 
refrigerator. 

Defrosting is done so quickly that there is not 
much time for increase in bacterial content. 

Since, as stated previously, microwaves are not 
absorbed as quickly by ice as by water, a “standby” 
time in defrosting is often advisable to permit heat 
in the outer layers to be conducted in a single 
cycle. 

Conveniences. The unit itself is compact. Foods 
may be served in the dishes in which they are 
cooked. Food does not burn on the dishes—they 
are easy to wash. 

The oven is easy to clean. Spatters or spill-overs 
do not burn on the cool oven. Wiping out the 
interior of the oven with a damp cloth is all that 
is necessary. 

There is no smoke or fumes. 

Operation. The operation of the oven is simple. 
All one does is turn on the range and set the timer. 
The time selector, which is calibrated in seconds, 
automatically regulates cooking time. When the 
predetermined time has elapsed, the microwaves 
are automatically cut off, and a signal sounds. 
There is a separate control and timer for the brown- 
ing unit. 

Safety. By means of a special interlock, the 
microwaves are automatically turned off when the 
oven door is opened. 

Equipment. At present, costs of microwave ovens 
range from $1,000 to $1,350, but these will be low- 
ered as volume increases. The ovens are made in 
two styles: top of table and built-in. 

Installation. Some companies include the cost 
of installation with the price of the oven. The 
home electronic oven can be plugged into any 
outlet in which an electric range can be plugged. 
All that is required is a 3-wire, 220- to 240-volt 
service. 

Operation. While no quantitative studies on the 
relative cost of electricity for conventional and 
electronic cooking were found in the literature, 
manufacturers of the ovens report that the cost of 
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operation is about the same as that of conventional 
cooking. 


Nutritive Value Retention 


Several laboratories have reported on nutritive 
value retention during electronic cocking. 

Included in this report are studies made in our 
own laboratory at Cornell University and also 
those made at Massachusetts Institute of Technol- 
ogy and at the Quartermaster Food and Container 
Institute for the Armed Forces. 

All of these studies were made with the insti- 
tution-type oven and unless otherwise stated with 
no browning. The earlier studies were made with 
the old model; the recent studies, with the im- 
proved model, which gives more uniform cooking. 

Blanching of vegetables. Proctor and Goldblith 
(1) found that vegetables blanched in plastic bags 
in 100-gram lots required only 20 to 30 seconds 
instead of the 2 to 3 minutes required in boiling 
water blanching (table 3). No loss of ascorbic acid 


TABLE 3 


Optimal times for blanching vegetables in electronic oven, 
boiling water, and steam 


OPTIMAL TIME FOR BLANCHING 


Electronically* | Boiling Watert 
geconds 

Spinach 20 
Carrots | 25 
Peas 25 
Green beans 20 
Broccoli 30 

* Proctor and Goldblith, 1948 (1) 

+ From D. K. Tressuer and C. P. Evers, Freezing Preservation 
of Foods. Second edition. Westport, Conn.: Avi Publishing 
Company, 1947. 


Vegetable 


occurred in electronic blanching and subsequent 
chilling. Losses in boiling water blanching and 
chilling ranged from 12 per cent in broccoli to 75 
per cent in spinach, and losses in steam blanching 
and chilling were slightly less. (See table 4 which 
gives retention figures. ) 


TABLE 4 


Effect of blanching electronically, boiling water,and steam and 
chilling* on ascorbic acid retentiont 


ASCORBIC ACID RETENTION 


Electronically Boiling Water | 


VEGETABLET 


Spinach | 
Carrots 
Peas 
Green beans ; 
Broccoli 


* The electronically blanched vegetables were chilled in the 
same bags in which they were blanched. Vegetables blanched in 
boiling water and steam were placed in the chilling water loose. 

+ Proctor and Goldblith, 1948 (7) 


- per cent per cent 
23.5 37.6 
36.7 80.4 
92.8 100.0 
80.0 98.0 
87.5 93.5 
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Electronic blanching may be feasible if relatively 
small amounts are blanched at one time as is often 
done by homemakers with small gardens who 
freeze small lots of vegetables as they mature. It 
is probably not practical if large amounts of vege- 
tables are to be frozen at one time. 

Fresh vegetables. Thomas, Brenner, Eaton, and 
Craig (2) found slightly more ascorbic acid, thia- 
mine, and riboflavin retained in electronic cooking 
of broccoli, cabbage, carrots, and boiled potatoes 
than in boiling. In general, slightly more of these 
water-soluble vitamins were retained in pressure- 
cooking, in which method only one-sixth the amount 
of water was used (table 5). This confirms the 


TABLE 5 


Effect of electronic and conventional cooking on retention 
of vitamins in vegetables* 


AMOUNT VITAMIN RETENTION 
or Ascor- 
COOKING bic Thia- Ribo- | Caro- 
WATER Acid mine flavin tene 


grams percent percent per cent] per cent 


VEGETABLE | METHOD OF COOKING 


Broccoli | Electronic range 450 64 76 71 125 
Boiling water 450 60 75 69 130 
Pressure cooked 70 72 90 oF 129 
Cabbage | Electronic range 690 59 62 69 — 
Boiling water 690 42 53 61 _ 
| Pressure cooked 70 71 88 95 — 
Carrots | Electronic range’ 110 83 91 93 118 


Boiling water 130 80 88 90 121 
Pressure cooked 70 77 85 93 120 


Potatoes, Electronic range 450 81 91 - — 
boiled | Boiling water 450 76 83 - — 
Pressure cooked | 100 86 92 


* Thomas et al., 1949 (2) 


importance of the proportion of water to vegetable 
in vitamin losses, which in this study was more 
important than was the method of cooking. 

Frozen vegetables. Little difference was re- 
ported by two laboratories (1, 3) in the retention 
of ascorbic acid during conventional and electronic 
cooking of frozen peas (table 6), nor was a signifi- 
cant difference in thiamine or riboflavin retention 
found. 


TABLE 6 


Effect of electronic and stew pan cooking of frozen peas on 
retention of vitamins 


RETENTION OF VITAMINS 
VEGETABLE METHOD OF COOKING 
Ascorbic Acid | Thiamine | Riboflavin 
percent | percent | percent 

Peas, Electronic oven* 83 | 95 98 
frozen Stew pan* 86 | 97 100 
Electronic ovent 81 | — 
Stew pan 86 

Stew pan 

plus 1 hour 

on steam bath 59 


* Stevens and Fenton, 1951 (3) 
+ Campbell and Proctor, 1954 (4) 
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Roast meat. No consistent trend in the retention 
of thiamine, riboflavin, or niacin was reported by 
two laboratories (2, 4) during conventional and 
electronic roasting of beef or pork (table 7) with 
the exception that Thomas et al. (2) reported 
slightly better retention of thiamine in conven- 
tional roasting. 


TABLE 7 


Effect of electronic and conventional cooking on retention of 
vitamins in roast meat 


RETENTION OF 


VITAMINS 
MEAT METHOD OF COOKING —— —— = LABORATORY 
Thia- | Ribo- | Nia- 
mine | flavin | cin 
per per 
cent cent cent 
Beef Electronic range 63 84 (63 Thomas et al. (1949) 
Electric oven 75 90 75 
Electronic oven 97.1 | 113.1 Campbell and Proctor 
(1956) 
Electric oven 97.8 104.5 
Pork Electronicoven | 94.6) 80.7 Campbell and Proctor 
Electric oven 100.0 87.4 


Ground meat patties. Three laboratories (1, 2, 
4) have reported on the retention of thiamine, ribo- 
flavin, and niacin in fresh and frozen ground beef 
and pork patties during conventional and elec- 
tronic cooking (table 8). No consistent trend show- 
ing a better retention by one method over the 
other was obtained. Thomas et al. (2) concluded 
that thiamine retention was higher in meat patties 
cooked electronically than by grilling but that there 
was no difference in riboflavin or niacin reten- 
tion. 

Causey et al. (5, 6, 7) reported no significant 
differences in the retention of thiamine, riboflavin, 
or niacin in frozen beef, pork, or lamb patties 
owing to electronic or two conventional methods 
of cooking (table 8). A larger amount of cooking 
drip was present in electronic cooking, and it con- 
tained more of these water-soluble vitamins. 

Notice that no significant difference in lysine 
retentions in frozen beef (6) or lamb (7) patties 
occurred (table 8). Similarly Campbell and Proc- 
tor (4) found losses of five of the essential amino 
acids during electronic and conventional cooking 
of beef to be about the same, 15 per cent. 

Baked goods. Proctor and Goldblith (1) found 
in electronic baking slightly higher retention of 
thiamine in white cake, in two types of devil's 
food, and in gingerbread than in conventional bak- 
ing. Retentions of riboflavin were similar except 
for gingerbread, in which conventional baking re- 
sulted in higher retention. Loss of moisture was 
appreciably less in electronic baking with the excep- 
tion of the gingerbread (table 9). 
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TABLE 8 
Effect of electronic and conventional cooking on retention of vitamins and lysine in ground meat patties 


VITAMIN RETENTION 


LABCRATORY 


GROUND MEAT PATTIES METHOD OF COOKING 


Thiamine 


Riboflavin | 


Niacin 


per cent 
Electronic range 77 


Grilled 
Electronic range 
Fried 


Beef 


Beef, frozen Electronic range 
Fried 

Electric oven 
Pork Electronic range 
Grilled 


Pork, frozen Electronic range 
| Fried 

Electric oven 

Electronic range 
| Frie 

Electric oven 


Lamb, frozen 


per cent 
99 
105 
100 
88 


69 
87 
84 


87 


102 


92 
84 
81 
45 
60 
61 


89 
91 


Thomas et al. (1949) 


| Proctor and Goldblith (1948) 


| Causey et al. (1951) 


|| | 


| Thomas et al. (1949) 


| Causey et al. (1951) 


| Causey et al. (1950) 


111 8882211 | 


| | 


Reheating frozen cooked meat dishes. Little if 
any thiamine was lost during reheating of paprika 
chicken and gravy, spaghetti and meat balls, or in 
creamed chicken on rice whether the reheating was 
done in an electronic oven or by any one of four 
conventional methods (8) (table 10). 

Reheating of frozen cooked vegetables. No sta- 
tistically significant differences in ascorbic acid 
retentions in frozen cooked cut green beans, Swiss 
chard, or broccoli owing to electronic and four 
methods of conventional reheating were found (9) 
(table 11). 


Palatability 
As stated previously, the method of cooking by 


microwaves is inherently different from conven- 
tional cooking, which is chiefly by conduction. In 
the latter, the surface of the food is at a higher 
temperature than the interior, sometimes a much 
higher temperature. The high surface temperature 
causes customary colors, flavors, and textures to 
develop on the surface of the food. On the other 
hand, the characteristic surface browning and 


TABLE 9 


Effect of electronic cooking on retention 
of vitamins in baked goods* 


RETENTION 


yooD Thiamine 


per cent 
100.0 
81.1 
90.0 


White cake 

Devil's food A 
B 

Gingerbread 


* Proctor and Goldblith (1948) (1) 


drying is not produced by microwaves which take 
a short time and cook more uniformly. Usually the 
moisture loss in microwave cooking is low both 
because of the short cooking time and the coolness 
of the oven air. It may, however, be high with 
overcooking. 


TABLE 10 


Effect of electronic and conventional reheating of frozen 
cooked meat dishes on retention of thiamine 


THIAMINE RETENTION 
Electronic Oven | Electric Oven 
(per cont 


MEAT DISH 


Creamed chicken on rice 
Paprika chicken and gravy | 
Spaghetti and meat balls 
patties 


* Causey and Fenton (1951) (8) 


We have all become accustomed to conventional 
surface changes in certain foods: roasted, broiled 
and fried meats, poultry and fish, and baked 
goods. 

These surface changes are not always necessary. 
For example, indications are that we may learn to 
accept cakes without browning especially if they 
are to be frosted or if powdered sugar is sifted 
over the top. We have become accustomed to 


Effect of electronic reheating of frozen 


retention of ascorbic 
ASCORBIC ACID RETENTION 


Electric | Boilin, Double | Whirlwind 
Oven | Watert | Boiler | Oven 


TABLE 
vegetables on 


FROZEN VEGETABLE |Elect ronic 
yen 


per cent 
67 
85 
85 


per cent 
Beans, green 75 
Broccoli 74 


Swiss chard 64 


* Causey and Fenton (1951) (9) ° 
t In cellophane big : 
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100 
96 | im 
| | 
84 
| 89 | 
| 
79 = | 
| | 
86 1 
| 
se. 
88 | | 
99 93 
101 105 
105 93 
95 100 
METHOD OF OF 
| Ribotavin 
| Electronic 8.4 75.0 
Gas 16.0 82.0 — 
Blectronic 7.1 ake 
cent nt cent 
Electronic 6.7 | 78.6 96.5 
Gas 14.4 | 53.1 | 100.0 82 7 | 91 
| Electronic 8.0 92.0 68.0 —_ 79 | 66 ; 
; | Gas 10.8 88.6 | 100.0 ee 
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accepting the crust of a frozen baked cake which 
has lost its crispness during freezer storage. In our 
palatability tests on meat patties, one judge scored 
the electronically cooked patties higher as the 
studies progressed. 

In the home electronic ovens, the conventional 
browning units may be turned on for those foods 
one desires browned. 

In a study of ground pork patties (5), the un- 
browned electronically cooked patties were scored 
higher in juiciness and almost as high in flavor but 
lower in color than were either those prebrowned 
(with a Radasear) or those pan-broiled or oven- 
broiled. 

Bollman, Brenner, Gordon, and Lambert (10) 
reported that cooking and thawing of many fresh 
and frozen products (many types of vegetables, 
thin cuts of meat, roasts, and eggs), except for the 
baked items, compared favorably in acceptability 
with those cooked by conventional methods if 
special cooking techniques were used. 

Reheating frozen precooked foods. Scores for 
palatability of four frozen precooked vegetables, 
reheated by four conventional methods and elec- 
tronically, varied with the particular vegetable con- 
cerned and with the particular quality factor (9). 
No one reheating method was scored best for all 
quality characteristics of any one vegetable (table 
12). 


TABLE 12 
Effect of electronic and conventional* reheating of frozen 
precooked vegetables on palatability t 
BAKED | SHREDDED SWISS 
STUFFED BROCCOLI | BEETS CHARD 
POTATOES 
QUALITY FACTOR | - 
wen. | Elee- | | Elee- | | Elee- | | Elec 
tional | | tional tTOMIC | tional | TONIC | tional | tronic 
Surface 
appearance 6.8 | 6.8 | 7.4 | 7.0/7.1 | 5.9 | 8.4) 7.6 
Color 7.8 7.0/7.2) 7.4 | 6.0 | 8.2 8.2 
Aroma 7.9 | 8.3 | 7.0 | 8.0 | 7.2 | 6.8 | 8.6 | 8.2 
Flavor 7.9/8.3 | 6.7/7.2) 7.3 | 6.9 | 7.8 | 8.4 
Texture 7.7| 7.8/7.7 |7.9| 7.9) 7.7 | 8.1/8.8 
* Average of 3 methods; maximum possible score 10 


+ Causey and Fenton (1951) (9) 


No significant differences in flavor scores were 
found for frozen precooked paprika chicken and 
gravy, spaghetti and meat balls, or for ham patties 
owing to electronic or four conventional methods 
of reheating (8). The flavor of creamed chicken 
on rice was scored higher when it was electroni- 
cally reheated. There were no significant differ- 
ences owing to reheating method of paprika chicken 
and gravy in surface appearance, color, or aroma. 
Thus no one method of reheating consistently re- 
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sulted in higher scores for all quality factors of any 
one meat dish (table 13). 


TABLE 13 


Effect of electronic and conventional* reheating of frozen 
precooked foods on palatability t 


SPAGHETTI AND 


PAPRIKA CREAMED 


__ CHICKEN MEAT BALLS CHICKEN ON RICE 

QUALITY FACTOR Con- Elec- Con- Elec- Con- Elec- 

ven- tronic ven- tronic ven- tromc 

tional | oven tional | oven | tional | oven 
Surface appearance 8.0 | 7.0 | 7.2 | 8.7 | 7.8 | &.7 
Color 8.2 6.6 7.8 6.5 
Aroma 8.3 8.4 7.8 6.7 8.1 7.3 
Flavor 8.4 | 8.7 | 8.3 | 7.8 | 8.0 | 8.2 

Juiciness of meat 7.7 | 7.8 | 8.1 | 6.1 ~- 


* Average of 4 methods; maximum possible score 10 
+ Causey and Fenton (1951) (8) 


Summary 


Ways in which electronic cooking differs from 
conventional cooking have been discussed. The 
most amazing differences are the great speed of 
cooking and the coolness of the containers and of 
the oven air. The greatest difference in results is 
in the limited browning and crusting of surfaces in 
electronic cooking. Although browning is not de- 
sirable in a great many foods, it is expected in 
some. Browning units are a part of home elec- 
tronic ovens but not of the institutional oven. When 
browning units are turned on, they do not detract 
from the chief characteristic of speed, but they do 
eliminate the cool container and the cool oven 
air. 

Electronic ovens are not intended for cooking a 
large quantity of food in the oven at the same time. 

Studies found in the literature to date on the 
nutritive value retention and palatability of foods 
cooked electronically have been made with the insti- 
tution-type oven. Some reports have also included 
studies on prebrowning the food with an accessory 
browner, a Radasear. All have included compari- 
sons of one or more conventional methods with 
electronic cooking. Reports have been made on 
(1) blanching of vegetables prior to freezing; (2) 
cooking of (a) fresh vegetables, (b) frozen vege- 
tables, (c) roast meat, (d) ground meat patties, 
(e) baked goods; and (3) reheating of frozen pre- 
cooked (a) meat dishes and (b) vegetables. 

Nutrients studied include ascorbic acid, thia- 
mine, riboflavin, niacin, and amino acids. These 
studies indicate that, in general, as much or more 
of these nutrients are retained in electronic blanch- 
ing, cooking, or reheating as in conventional 
methods. 

Some foods were scored as high or higher in 
palatability when electronically cooked as when 
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conventionally cooked. In general, there was no 
consistent trend in favor of either method of cook- 
ing for all quality factors of any one food. Surface 
appearance was the quality most often scored lower 
in electronic cooking. In the very important quality 
of flavor, the electronic-cooked product was usual- 
ly scored as high or higher except in those products 
in which we have come to expect a “browned 
flavor.” 

Moisture content may be as high in one method 
as another if no overcooking occurs. Electronic 
cooking of meat usually results in more cooking 
drip. 

Studies are needed on the retention of nutritive 
value and palatability in the new home electronic 
ovens with and without the use of the browning 
units. Further studies needed include techniques 
for obtaining maximum palatability in roasts, less 
tender cuts, yeast bread, and angel cakes. 

Although each home electronic oven is now 
equipped with directions for cooking, including 
cooking times, each owner of a microwave oven 
will need to learn from experience how best to use 
her oven to produce the best products and also to 
make it function most efficiently in her particular 
set-up. This has been found to be true with the 
institution-type oven which has been used in pub- 
lic eating places for several years. Some variations 
in electronic cooking times may be expected. They 
exist in all conventional methods of cooking. They 
exist to a greater extent in electronic cooking be- 
cause in this method time is a function of mass of 
food. The cooking-time instructions accompanying 
an electronic oven serve as guides. Several labora- 
tories are at work on improving techniques. 
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Research Opens the Door . . . 


“A Career in Home Economics Research Opens the Door to Better Living,” 
a new AHEA leaflet describing careers in research in home economics will 
be off the press November 15. Photographs illustrate research work in the 
following areas: family economics-home management, family relations and 
child development, education, food and nutrition, institution administration, 
textiles and clothing, housing and household equipment. A young person 
preparing to enter college and interested in research work will find a descrip- 
tion of the work being done in each of these areas, examples of projects in 
each area, and college preparation suggestions. 

Work on the pamphlet was done by a committee from the research section 
of AHEA: Mildred Bonnell, University of Illinois; Marie Dirks, Ohio State 
University; Helen McCullough, University of Illinois; Pauline Paul, Univer- 
sity of California; Forence Petzel, Oregon State College; Blaine Porter, 
Brigham Young University; Vivian Roberts, Ohio University; and Elizabeth 
Wiegand, Cornell University. The leaflet was begun under the section chair- 
manship of Vivian Roberts and completed under Frances Carlin, Iowa State 
College. Its price is 10 cents. 


Pilot Study of Money and Time Spent 


in Preparing Baked Products from 


iE order to plan wisely, homemakers today need 
to know the relative money and time costs 
of preparing foods in the home and purchasing 
them partially or even wholly prepared. The pres- 
ent study was conducted to develop a procedure 
for collecting such data from homemakers and to 
test this procedure with a group of homemakers. 
The test was planned as a pilot study and there- 
fore was confined to a modest number of families 
living in one locality. The general procedure and 
the results of the pilot study are being reported 
here with the hope that they will stimulate others 
to initiate similar studies. Home economists trained 
in research methodology, for example, might use 
the procedure for community or intercommunity 
studies, which, if done co-operatively, would con- 
tribute toward building a national picture. Or, 
individual homemakers or groups of homemakers 
who wish to determine for themselves their own 
relative costs might use a simplified version of the 
procedure as a basis for their experimenting. 
Few workers have reported money- and time- 
cost data for foods which require different amounts 
of home preparation. One study reported such 
data for meals containing home- and prekitchen- 
prepared foods and another for cakes made from 
individual ingredients, home-prepared mix, and 
commercial mix (I, 2). Another has given only 
money costs for the preparation of devil's food 
cake and pie crust made from individual ingredi- 
ents and commercial mixes (3). In all of these 
studies the food was prepared by trained home 
economists, all but one of whom worked in labora- 
tories. Thus, the data give little indication of 
what may be expected of homemakers working in 
their own kitchens or of methods for obtaining 
pertinent data from homemakers. 


Individual and Premixed Ingredients 


Elaine Asp, Isabel Noble, and Faith Clark 


Mrs. Asp is a food economist with the Institute 
of Home Economics, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, assigned to co-operative research with the 
University of Minnesota. Dr. Noble is professor 
of home economics at the University of Minnesota, 
and Dr. Clark is in the household economics re- 
search division of the Institute of Home Economics. 


The Pilot Study ' 

The procedure used successfully in this study 
was as follows: Homemakers who were willing to 
prepare one or more of several baked products 
were provided by the project leader with the 
necessary recipes, record forms, and directions for 
recording the data. Each product was made by 10 
of these homemakers at their convenience within 
designated time limits. The homemakers record@d 
their preparation and clean-up-time data as they 
prepared the product in their own kitchens three 
times—once from individual ingredients, once from 
a homemade mix they prepared themselves, and 
once from a commercial mix. After each product 
was baked, it was weighed by the project leader 
who recorded the yield and cost data and collected 
the record forms. Then the money and time costs 
for each product were calculated by the project 
leader from the data recorded on the forms. 

Four baked products were included in the pilot 
study, namely, yellow cake, chocolate chip cookies, 
baking powder biscuits, and pie crust. They were 
selected because preliminary data obtained in the 
study showed that these products were prepared 
frequently by a group of homemakers who re- 
corded their daily menus for four weeks, from 
October 4 to 31, 1954. 


*This study was conducted in Dawson, Minnesota. 
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The recipes used by the co-operating home- 
makers for “quick mix” yellow cake, chocolate chip 
cookies, baking powder biscuits, and pie crust 
made from individual ingredients and from home- 
made mix, and for the homemade mix for each 
product, were developed as a part of the study. 
These recipes were tested and revised several times 
until they produced products as comparable as 
possible in yield and quality to corresponding com- 
mercial mix products. 

Record forms were designed for the study. Di- 
rections were developed for recording the money- 
and time-cost data and the food-consumption data 
on these forms. 

A limited number of detailed progress reports 
on this study are available for distribution to inter- 
ested research workers by the Institute of Home 
Economics, USDA. These reports include the 
forms, directions, and recipes used. 

The data obtained in this study, although not 
extensive, have been summarized and are given 
in the chart and the table. The data for the cakes 
were collected during January to March, 1955, and 
those for the cookies, baking powder biscuits, and 
pie crusts were collected from November 1955 to 
March 1956. 

The average cost data given in the chart show 
that the costs of all the products studied were 
related to the amount of home preparation re- 
quired. The costs per recipe for the products made 
from individual ingredients and homemade mix 
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differed only slightly. The importance of including 
the time to make the mixes would depend on the 
value of that time to the homemakers. If the mixes 
were made when the homemakers were not rushed 
with other food preparation, which most likely 
would be the case, the time spent making them 
probably would not be as valuable as the time 
they hoped to save when making the products 
from the mixes. The data do show that when the 


Relation of money and time costs for baked products made 
from mizes and from individual ingredients 
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Index* Index* Index* 


PRODUCT MADE FROM: 


| ' 
Average Money Cost 


Individual 

ingredients 100 100 
Homemade mix 94 90 
Commercial mix 144 149 


Average Time Cost 


Individual 

ingredients 100 100 
Homemade mixt 96 106 
Homemade mixt 70 67 
Commercial mix 48 72 


* Individual ingredients = 100. 
t Includes time to make homemade mix for 1 lot. 
t Excludes time to make homemade mix. 


differed only slightly; those for 
commercial mix products were 
th® highest. The commercial 
mix cakes cost about one-fifth 
more, the cookies and biscuits 
about one-half more, and the pie 
crusts about three-fourths more 
than the corresponding prod- 
ucts made from individual in- 
gredients or homemade mix. 
The time data given in the 
chart show how much the total 
time was affected by the amount 
of home preparation required. 
In general, the time to make the 
products from individual in- 
gredients and from the home- 
made mixes, including the time 
to make the mixes for one lot,” 


CAKE * 


COOKIES * 


Ingredients 


BISCUITS * 


Ingredients 


PIE CRUST * 


Ingredients 


Time cost: 


? The time to make the total amount 


Ingredients 
Homemade mix 


Commercial mix 


Homemade mix 


Commercial mix x 


Homemade mix 


Commercial mix 


Homemade mix 
Commercial 


Preparation 


PAPPROX. WEIGHT: YELLOW CAKES 1.6 L8.; CHOCOLATE CHIP COOKIES 1.0 L8.; BAKING POWDER 
BISCUITS 0.7 LB.; PIE CRUST 0.3 L8. 


TIME 


EJ Cleanup Making mix for 1 lot 


of each mix was divided by the num- 
ber of lots of the baked product it 
yielded. 


AVERAGE MONEY AND Time Costs Per REciPe ror BAKED Propucts MADE 
BY 10 HomMeMAKERS UsinG DIFFERENT AMOUNTS OF HOME PREPARATION 
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time to make the mixes is excluded, the time re- 
quired to make all of the products from the home- 
made mixes was shorter than that to make them 
from individual ingredients and, with the excep- 
tion of chocolate chip cookies, was almost the same 
as the time required to make them from the com- 
mercial mixes. 


Application to Food Management in the Home 


The extent to which the amount of home prepa- 
ration of baked products affects the money and 
time required by homemakers for food manage- 
ment is difficult to determine from such a small 
amount of data. In general, the data from this 
study show that homemakers in one area of the 
country saved money by increasing the time they 
spent in the home preparation of these baked prod- 
ucts and that they saved time but increased the 
cost by the use of commercial mixes. Specific 
recommendations for economical and efficient food 
management practices for homemakers cannot be 
made from the amount of data given here. Such 
recommendations would require as their basis more 
data of this kind from other parts of the country. 
In any event, homemakers themselves must make 
their own decisions as to which is more important 
to them—time or money. This study and others 
like it may serve to remind homemakers of the 
choices they have and to give them some basis 
for making intelligent choices. 


General Observations concerning the Study 


Since this was a pilot study, it was difficult to 
plan for every problem which could develop during 
the study. For example, when the study was 
planned, it was not known whether the home- 
makers would be willing to use the recipes pre- 
pared for them, whether they would record their 
own time data, and whether it would be necessary 
to provide them with clocks with second hands. 
Fortunately, none of these questions became prob- 
lems during the study—most of the homemakers 
asked to use the recipes, and all of them recorded 
their own time data without difficulty and owned 
suitable clocks. On the whole, the study was well 
planned and only a few minor problems arose 
while it was in progress. 


One good friend reminds another: “Don’t forget to pay your AHEA dues!” 
Have you been a good friend this month? 
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Certain of the experiences gained by conducting 
this study would be helpful to keep in mind when 
planning other studies of this type: 

It was found essential to work only with home- 
makers who were interested in the study because 
its success depended on their complete co-opera- 
tion. No difficulty was experienced in finding 
homemakers who were willing to co-operate. 

The time of year during which the study was 
conducted was found to influence the extent to 
which the homemakers could co-operate. In this 
study the homemakers preferred to co-operate in 
the early fall or during the winter months. 

Replication of the products by an individual 
homemaker still remains a problem because of the 
amount of time and work involved for the home- 
makers and because the family soon tires of eating 
the same product. 


Summary 


A procedure for collecting money- and time-cost 
data from homemakers for foods which required 
different amounts of home preparation was devel- 
oped and tested in a pilot study. The products 
studied were cake, cookies, baking powder bis- 
cuits, and pie crust made from individual ingredi- 
ents, homemade mix, and commercial mix. 

Money- and time-cost data were successfully 
collected for all of these products from a small 
group of homemakers. The data show that both 
the money and time costs for the products were 
related to the amount of home preparation they re- 
quired. This relationship varied with the differ- 
ent products, 

Additional money- and time-cost data collected 
from homemakers in other parts of the country 
would be useful as the basis for recommendations 
to homemakers for economical and efficient food 
management practices. 
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Nearly half of this country’s families put up some 
of their food by canning. About one-fifth freeze 
some food. The home-preserved food averages 160 
pounds per family, and 93 pounds of this amount 
is in canned form. These and other facts about 
home-preserved food have come from the nation- 
wide Household Food Consumption Survey of 
Spring 1955 (see the Journat of February 1957, 
page 119). 

A separate report on home food preservation is 
a new addition to the series stemming from the 
survey, prepared by the household economics re- 
search division. It gives information on food pres- 
ervation practices of city, farm, and rural nonfarm 
housekeeping families and on differences by region, 
income, and family size. The figures on home 
freezing are the first obtained by the Department 
in a nation-wide food consumption survey. 

High lights of the findings precede the tabular 
data and bring out many points significant for the 
planning of food marketing and education pro- 
grams. The survey indicates, for example, that— 

Housekeeping families can or freeze about one- 
tenth of all the vegetables, fruits, and meats, by 
weight, that are used in the household in a year. 

Vegetables are canned in larger quantity than 
fruits. Nearly one-fourth of the families canning 
fruit used it all in preserves, jams, and jellies. 

Meat accounts for about 85 per cent of the home- 
frozen food. Of this frozen meat, 53 per cent is 
beef. More than half of the families that freeze 
meat buy some or all of it. 

More home canning is done by farm families of 
the northeast and north central regions than by 
those of the South or West. Specifically, canning 
is done in 92 per cent of the farm households in 
the Northeast, 91 per cent in the north central 
region, 84 per cent in the South, and 74 per cent 
in the western region. 

Farm families in the West are more likely to 
purchase food for canning than those in other re- 
gions. In the West, 21 per cent of farm families 
that canned vegetables bought all of them, com- 
pared with only 3 per cent in other regions. Sim- 
ilarly, 43 per cent of western farm families that 
canned fruit bought all of it, compared with about 
20 per cent in other regions. 


The most notable differences in food freezing 
regionally are found in southern households and 
are attributable chiefly to the smaller amounts of 
meat and poultry prepared and stored frozen. Less 
than half the southern farm households have freez- 
ers or freezer lockers, compared with more than 
three-fourths of farm households in other re- 
gions. 

Single copies of “Home Freezing and Canning by 
Households in the United States by Region,” House- 
hold Food Consumption Survey 1955, Report No. 
11, may be had free from the Office of Information, 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, Washington 25, 
D. C. 

Height and weight changes in children are 
widely used as indicators of normal growth and 
as one criterion of physical well-being. To give 
researchers a better background for planning fur- 
ther needed studies, Milicent Hathaway of the 
human nutrition research division has compiled a 
considerable amount of the available information 
on this country’s children in a report. 

The first section is a series of tables on height- 
weight data which she has prepared from many re- 
search sources, published and unpublished, chief- 
ly from the period of 1920 to 1956. Each table 
covers data for one sex and one year of age, from 
2 to 18 years. At the end of each table, an early 
and a more recent standard are presented for con- 
venience in drawing comparisons. Section two 
stresses problems in the selection and use of stand- 
ards and presents in detail eight of the forms sug- 
gested as standards through the years. 

Section three presents some examples of factors 
that apparently cause the wide variations from 
these standards of values for individuals and groups 
of individuals. Among these factors are relation of 
height-weight-age to rate of physical maturing and 
growth, nationality, socioeconomic status, decade 
when measurements were made, and geographic 
location. Dr. Hathaway warns against generaliza- 
tions which oversimplify the interrelationships of 
these many factors. 

A list of references gives pertinent details of 
methodology and supplementary information about 
studies from which data have been quoted and 
presents additional studies covering other physical 
measurements not discussed. 

A second publication is being prepared to cover 
height-weight data on college students, armed serv- 
ice personnel, and other adults. 

The first publication, “Heights and Weights of 
Children and Youth in the United States,” Home 
Economics Research Report No. 2, may be ordered 
from the Superintendent of Documents, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Price 
65 cents. 
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Our Treasured Traditions 


OES your club have some treasured tradi- 

tions? Have you had the happy experience 
of participating in them? If you have, you prob- 
ably realize the fun and satisfaction to be gained 
from traditions. 

Christian College Home Economics Club, Co- 
lumbia, Missouri, was organized 31 years ago 
in a school rich with a heritage of traditions. Each 
year after the club was organized, a brief record of 
the outstanding activities was made in a little 
memorandum book and filed away in the desk of 
the home economics instructor. This past year, 
we had occasion to review that little book. We 
found that, unconsciously, the Home Economics 
Club has established some real traditions. Of 
course, changing times and different members have 
given us new approaches through the years, but 
basically we have repeated some of the same pro- 
grams year after year until they have become tra- 
ditional. We have suddenly realized that these 
traditions have been largely responsible for the 
success of the club over the years. 

During the first semester of its existence, our 
club gave a Christmas party for children in our 
community whose prospects for a bright and happy 
Christmas were not good. This was the beginning 
of one of our most cherished traditions. Today, 
31 years later, our members enthusiastically put 
in more time and effort on this project than on any 
other. They consider their efforts well spent when 
they see a shy smile on a little girl’s face or a 
sparkle in a little boy’s eyes. And, at these parties, 
our members feel the true Christmas spirit—the 
warmth and joy that comes from giving happiness 
to others. 

A second project undertaken in the first semester 
of the club’s existence was an assembly program 
for the entire student body. Similar programs have 
been sponsored almost every year since, although 
the theme has varied to include such topics as “Our 
Federal Department of Home Economics,” “Choos- 
ing Your Vocation,” “Meat Selection,” and home 
economics plays and fashion shows. 


Ruth Marie Graham 


Miss Graham is a home economics instructor and 
founder of the home economics club at Christian 
College in Columbia, Missouri. 


A Christmas story gets rapt attention during the chil- 
dren’s Christmas party given annually by the Home 
Economics Club at Christian College. 


Every year, from its beginning, our club has had 
one or more programs on careers in the field of 
home economics. At first these were given by 
speakers who were already working in some phase 
of home economics. Later, when brochures and 
other literature became available and career days 
were sponsored by home economists in our area, 
our girls made use of these materials and oppor- 
tunities to learn about careers and since then have 
frequently presented excellent vocational programs 
to the club in the form of skits or all-student panels. 

Another type of club program which has been 
rated as valuable by the students in recent years 
has been “Religion in the Home,” given by one of 
our local ministers. Because of popular demand, 
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this seems now to be an established tradition. 
The girls welcome the opportunity of having a local 
minister informally discuss such topics as religion 
and the home and interfaith marriages. 

Requested over and over each year is a demon- 
stration-lecture on some phase of homemaking. 
When this was first begun, a specially trained 
guest was asked to give the program. Although 
we still use specialists occasionally, home eco- 
nomics students have frequently given the programs 
in the past few years. Most of these are on tech- 
niques in preparing some special type of food such 
as pies, candy, or fancy breads. 

Our club has been fortunate in being able to 
be represented at the AHEA annual meeting by at 
least half the presidents-elect throughout the years. 
Thus, we have been able to co-ordinate tentative 
club program plans mapped out in late May or 
early June with suggestions gained from the col- 
lege clubs section meeting and programs of the 
national meeting. 

The two social events that have been repeated 
so regularly as to be classed traditions are the 
achievement day picnic in May and a welcoming 
social for new students and prospective club mem- 
bers in the fall. At this welcoming social, the 
vice-president, who also serves as program chair- 
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man, tells the members and guests about club plans 
for the coming year. Over the years, this fall event 
has been a hike to a lake-side picnic, a watermelon 
party, or an outdoor supper. 

Food sales have been our chief means of build- 
ing the club treasury over the years. We budget 
our funds so that we can partially finance our rep- 
resentatives to state and national meetings, contrib- 
ute to the international scholarship fund, and carry 
on our local program and projects. 

Ever since 1951, the club has given an award to 
the outstanding home economics girl of the year. 
She is presented with a piece of silver we feel 
she will enjoy using in her home. The winner is 
chosen by a joint committee of students and fac- 
ulty. Selection is based on scholarship, leadership, 
service, and other qualities of character and _per- 
sonality we consider desirable in the all-around 
home economics girl. 

In carrying out our traditions, the members meet 
the challenge of varied and difficult problems. 
They enjoy the sense of accomplishment that goes 
with mastering a problem. They develop leader- 
ship, promote fellowship, and develop professional 
skills. Over the years, these traditions have not only 
built the club but they have helped build the 


characters of many fine young women. 


The Mitten Tree 


M EMBERS of the Home Economics Club of 
the State University of New York Teachers 
College at Oneonta have devised a Christmas 
project that has produced a very unusual Christmas 
tree—a mitten tree. 

The members of the club got together and 
knitted mittens for Korean orphan children. Those 
who wished to, became consultants for the project 
and gave lessons to the willing beginners. Baby 
booties, knee-length socks, gloves, caps, hats, and 
scarves that had been knitted, crocheted, or sewn 
were contributed along with the mittens. 

When all was finished, the members gathered 
around a spotlighted Christmas tree to watch as 
each gaily colored piece of clothing was lovingly 
hung on the tree. The beginning knitters looked 
at the tree and their own contribution with special 
pride. Everyone agreed it was the best Christmas 
tree ever. 

At the end of the party, everything was carefully 
packed and started on its way to Korea. 


Two more pairs of mittens are hung with tender care 
on the mitten tree. Soon after, they were on their way 
to warm the hands of Korean orphan children. 
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Home Economists Aid Schools 


in Latifiyah and Rangoon 


What do home economists do on foreign assign- 
ments? Though their activities may be almost as 
varied as the countries to which they go, the 
following descriptions of work in two countries 
thousands of miles apart give some idea of what 
these activities may be. 


Land Development in Iraq 

From “News of Americans Serving Abroad” 
issued by the International Cooperation Adminis- 
tration. 

Bertha Fae Strange of Bangs, Texas, last spring 
completed a four-year assignment in Iraq with the 
International Cooperation Administration. 

During the first part of her stay in Iraq, Miss 
Strange helped develop the home economics de- 
partment at Queen Aliyah College, Iraq's only 
institution of higher learning for women. She was 
directly responsible for developing the clothing, 
home furnishing, and home management section 
of the department. By the time she had finished 
her assignment at Queen Aliyah, she had trained 
two Iraqi colleagues who were able to take over 
the section. 

Her next assignment was in resporlte to a re- 
quest from the Miri Sirf Land Development Com- 
mittee to set up a pilot demonstration to provide 
education, health, and homemaking service for 
settlers on the Latifiyah Land Settlement project 
located some 50 miles south of Baghdad. Gradu- 
ates from Queen Aliyah College interested in rural 
community development work were given an op- 
portunity to work with Miss Strange on this pro- 
gram with the idea of eventually taking it over. 

This was a challenging assignment because of 
the problems that beset settlers in establishing 
a home and getting their land under cultivation 
and production. New settlers are poor; they live 
in primitive mud or serifa (straw) huts which they 
build themselves. Water is scarce, and the heat 
of summer intense. Latifiyah is in an isolated 
area with poor access roads. In the beginning, 
western people were not readily accepted among 
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Lunchtime at the Latifiyah Land Settlement school. 
The health of the children has improved considerably. 


these illiterate settlers who came from nomadic 
or seminomadic tribes. 

One of the first problems was that of getting 
the school opened. Although a building had been 
constructed when the project was first started, no 
teachers had ever been assigned to the school. 
Teachers are scarce in Iraq. Through Miss 
Strange’s persistent efforts, the Ministry of Edu- 
cation was persuaded to assign two teachers to 
the school the first year. Much to everyone's 
surprise 62 children were registered for class that 
first term—children of settlers who had never had 
the benefits of an education themselves but were 
anxious for their children to attend school. Among 
the group were eight girls. Today approximately 
300 children—including many girls—are enrolled in 
the school, which has been enlarged and now has 
a staff of five teachers. 

Once classes were under way, the next logical 
step for a home economist would be to arrange 
good nutrition to help build healthy, alert children. 
Soon a supplementary school lunch program was 
in operation. Milk and vitamins were supplied by 
UNICEF, and vegetables came from school gar- 
dens tended by the children. Other foods used in 
the school lunch menus were also produced on the 
land. Flour for bread was made from wheat grown 
on the demonstration farm and ground in a local 
mill. 

Next came the dispensary. Like the school, a 
building had been built for this purpose when 
the community center was constructed but there 
was no personnel to operate it. The Ministry of 
Health was persuaded to give once-a-week service 
as a start. The need for service was so great that 
the facility has developed into a regular dispensary 
and clinic, servicing some 1500 persons each month. 
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During a recent smallpox epidemic, 2300 settlers 
were vaccinated at the clinic. 

A milk feeding program has been established 
under which 130 undernourished babies and ex- 
pectant mothers are presently receiving powdered 
milk furnished by UNICEF. 

Classes in child care, sewing, and gardening have 
been given to mothers and daughters. A vegetable 
garden project for wives was introduced to supple- 
ment family diets. At first only a few settlers par- 
ticipated, but now more than 100 farm families 
are co-operating. 

Care of the family, better diets, and sanitary 
practices have all played an important role in 
the program which Miss Strange has developed at 
Latifiyah. In the meantime, training Iraqis to take 
over this program has been a constant process. 
Four girls, two home economics graduates from 
Queen Aliyah and two from Primary Teachers 
Training College, have worked side by side with 
Miss Strange. One trainee has been sent to the 
United States in the ICA’s training program 
abroad for advanced training in rural community 
development work. Upon her return to Iraq, the 
trainee will supervise and plan programs for other 
home economists who are assisting on this project 
so that the program will continue. 

Latifiyah is one of six major government- 
sponsored land settlement projects now being 
developed in Iraq. Under the terms of the Miri 
Sirf contract a settler must comply with specific 
crop rotation plans and agricultural practices. If 
he complies fully with the terms of the contract 
for 10 years, he will be given title to the farm. 

From a barren stretch of desert, Latifiyah has 
blossomed into a modern community. Even the 
enlarged school has proved too small, and another 
school and a community center are under construc- 
tion. Today ministries of the Iraq government 
which are concerned with land settlement point 
with pride to what has been accomplished and 
is being accomplished. They give a large share 
of the credit to the lady from Bangs, Texas, who 
believes that few things are impossible if one 
has the will to do them. 

Before going to Iraq, Miss Strange taught home 
economics on a Fulbright Award at the American 
College for Girls in Egypt. She was assistant 
professor of home economics at Arizona State 
College and for 13 years was with the Department 
of Agriculture in Hawaii. She is now on an ICA 
assignment in Seoul, Korea, as national adviser to 
the Government of Korea on home economics 
extension work. 
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USIS Photo Section Rangoon 

ABOVE TOP TO BOTTOM: Ironing and clothing construc- 

tion room, child care and development area, canteen 

and foods center, and dining room in the State Girls’ 
High School in Rangoon, Burma. 
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Model Homemaking Room in Burma 


GLAsson 
Port Angeles, Washington 


My specific project during my year in Burma 
under the Fulbright program was to set up a 
model home economics room for Burma high 
schools at the Rangoon State Girls’ High School. 

Though the high school had been recently com- 
pleted and had a spacious, well-lighted room to 
be used for the teaching of home science, we 
were short of finances to furnish the room. The 
Asia Foundation gave some financial help, and 
many Burmese officials and other visiting pro- 
fessors helped with planning and selection of 
materials to be used. For example, we used native 
materials for our cabinet sink and charcoal broiler 
and elsewhere whenever we could. 

There were five centers planned for the home 
economics room: nutrition or canteen, child care, 
home nursing, home living, and sewing. The first 
part of our course of study was on nutrition. We 
set up a simple canteen with our ultimate aim a 
warm and balanced meal at lunch time for every 
girl My preliminary work was gathering data 
about the types of food available. Some, of course, 
were very unfamiliar to me; but I found out what 
the girls liked to eat and then incorporated those 
foods into a nutritionally good diet. 

The child care center was planned and financed 
by the ninth standard (grade). The girls gathered 
toys, materials, pictures, instruments for rhythm 
band, books, and paintings. 

In the nursing area the girls learn to take care 
of the sick and study preventive care and recog- 
nition of disease. 

The living center offers a place where the girls 
can learn about the care of household furnishings 
and the little “niceties” of entertaining. 

The sewing center will stress appreciation of 
materials, color combinations, and how to make 
both household linens and clothing. 

One of the pleasantest rewards for my time and 
effort was to see how the girls appreciated the 
room by keeping it clean and how they came 
tripping in to arrange their flowers in their hair. 
They became interested in their own arts and crafts 
and the possibility of having beautiful things in 
their own backyards. 

Another of my greatest pleasures during the 
year was gaining knowledge and understanding of 
the Burmese people and becoming acquainted with 
their art, music, and handicrafts. 
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A corner of the great hall 


New Building for 


Home Economies in Helsinki 


Helsingin Kotitalousopettajaopisto (College of 
Teachers of Home Economics in Helsinki) is now 
installed in its new modern building in Helsinki. 

The building of 565,056 cubic feet contains a 
great hall, 5 classrooms, a library, laboratories for 
chemistry and physics, 7 laboratory kitchens, several 
dining rooms, 2 institutional kitchens with lunch- 


Smoking fish in a laboratory kitchen 
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Foto: Kosonen 


A home management laboratory 


room, 3 laboratories for home management, a 
laundry, and Finnish bath. 

The college was the first teachers college not 
only in Finland but in all Scandinavia. It was 
founded in 1891 by Suomen Naisyhdistys (Finnish 
Women’s Association ) and is still a private college. 
Mrs. Kerttu Sihvonen is the present director of the 
college. 


Enriching the Student Program 
in Home Economics Education 


Marie Dirks and Naomi ALBANESE 
Ohio State University 


Student teaching today is likely to be but one 
of several professional laboratory experiences which 
a prospective teacher may have in both class and 
out-of-class situations. Increasing emphasis is being 
placed upon the need for extending contacts with 
children, youth, and adults in observation, partici- 
pation, and teaching. At Ohio State University 
opportunity is provided for several experiences in 
addition to student teaching. One of these is the 
School-Community Experience which has been a 
part of the program for a number of years. Be- 
cause of its very favorable acceptance by both 
students and staff, consideration has been given at 
different times to making it a regular and required 
part of the program; but because upwards of two- 
thirds of the students seek the experience as it is, 
to date it has been kept on a voluntary basis. 

The School-Community Experience is a _pre- 
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student teaching experience which takes the stu- 
dent into a public school situation for a period of 
observation and participation, usually prior to the 
opening of the University in late September. When, 
where, and for what length of time the student 
will carry the experience is left largely up to her 
although the division does assume responsibility for 
making all official arrangements and checks with 
the state supervisor about the quality of the home- 
making program before a school is approved. 

Students are introduced to the plan through a 
professional meeting held soon after they declare 
their major in the fifth quarter. Individual plans 
are made by the student with her adviser. Further 
direction is given to the experience through a list 
of suggested activities from which the students may 
make choices and through the use of several forms 
which they fill out in connection with the experi- 
ence. One of these directs attention to types of 
things it would be well to observe and another 
serves as a guide to an evaluation of the total 
experience. A follow-up conference is held with 
the adviser after the student returns to the campus. 

More recent developments in the program pro- 
vide for a kick-off meeting of participants just 
prior to leaving the campus for the summer term 
and again for a group-sharing meeting upon their 
return to the campus in the fall. This year some 
visitation and supervision of students on the experi- 
ence was included for the first time. Several con- 
ferences have also been arranged by the over-all 
co-ordinator of the program with some administra- 
tors and teachers who have had participants in 
their schools. The purpose is to explore further the 
potentialities of the School-Community Experience 
program. 

As illustrative of the type of experiences stu- 
dents have, that of Carolyn H. might be described. 
Her purposes were to gain more insight into what 
she would be doing as a teacher and what students 
would expect of her, to see what the homemaking 
program was like in a rural community school, and 
to observe the planning and methods being used. 
Carolyn spent eight days in the school, which inci- 
dentally was the average of the number of days 
spent by all the students in this type of participa- 
tion last year. 

Among a variety of experiences, Carolyn 
starred as especially helpful the following: a study 
of the community and attendance at such com- 
munity functions as the band ice-cream social and 
4-H Achievement Day; assistance with lesson plan- 
ning and preparation, laboratory classes, extra- 
curricular activities and evaluation of teaching; 
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conferences with administrator, some parents, and 
students. Also, the opportunities afforded for first- 
hand observation of students’ attitudes and interests, 
variation in levels of work, student participation 
in planning, and teacher-pupil conferences. To 
quote Carolyn in her summarization of the ex- 
perience: 

This has been more than a worth-while experience for 
me, it was a necessity! Now I am beginning to realize just 
how much more I need to know and to be able to do in 
order to be a good student teacher and teacher. 


A second type of experience is called Field 
Experiences. It is through these experiences that 
greatly increased flexibility is possible in our stu- 
dent experience program. Field Experiences may 
be elected any time after a student has been ad- 
mitted to the curriculum. Credits are given in 
units of three, five, or eight. Plans are made with 
the major adviser in terms of the student's special 
needs and interests. One staff member gives over- 
all co-ordination to the program, serving in a 
liaison capacity, supervising students during the 
experience, and planning for such conferences 
and seminars as may be held. Students keep a 
daily log and summarize the total experience in 
light of self-stated objectives. Joint mid-term and 
final conferences of all persons involved are held. 

Community agencies such as the Columbus 
Public Health Department and Instructive Nursing 
Association, Children’s Hospital, Juvenile Diagnos- 
tic Center, Juvenile Delinquent Center, city settle- 
ment houses, and city schools have been most 
co-operative and enthusiastic in helping to plan 
for students in line with their individual needs 
and interests. 

Typical of such experiences are those of two 
seniors who assisted with two well-child confer- 
ences sponsored by the Columbus Department of 
Health and Instructive Nursing Association. One 
conference group was composed entirely of children 
of Negro families, the other of Negro and white 
families. Both represented lower income levels. 
Students visited each of the assigned centers one 
day a week throughout the quarter and spent 
approximately three hours at each session. Children 
with whom they worked ranged from 16 months 
to school age. Activities supervised included finger 
painting, reading to children, play activities, and 
reassuring children who were frightened or shy. 
Opportunities to work with mothers included visit- 
ing with them individually as they waited to have 
physicians see the children and teaching lessons 
to them in groups on some phase of child develop- 
ment. 
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Students assist in well-child conferences. 


Students had access to family records which 
gave background information regarding educa- 
tional level and social and economic status of those 
with whom they worked. Following each confer- 
ence period they also had an opportunity to discuss 
with the nursing staff possible reasons for a child’s 
behavior. Arrangements were made for each of the 
students to visit the home of a particular child so 
that they might better understand the neighbor- 
hood, the type of housing, and the standard of 
living of families represented. Values derived from 
this type of experiences are best seen through the 
students’ own words: 

I feel this experience is good for every college student 
who may become used to his own surroundings and not 
recognize that teaching does not always involve upper and 
middle class children. . . . I have a better knowledge of the 
influence of family attitudes, status, and cultural patterns 
on the child as a person. 

My home visits were experiences I will never forget. . . . 
I feel that the three families I visited allowed me to see homes 
of three different economic levels with three different kinds 
of parental attitudes. . . . Talking with nurses before going 
to the homes and then our discussion following the visit 
helped me to see it is necessary to keep an objective point 
of view if you are going to help those who need guidance. 

My third adult class was the best one I taught. . . . I've 
decided that it takes experience and that no matter how 
much you read about teaching in a book or listen to it in 
a lecture you don’t really get the full meaning until you 
do it. . . . I found that for this group 15 minutes was a 
good time to allow for a lesson. . . . After that time they 
were ready to socialize. . . . 


Although it makes for quite a different type 
of Field Experience than that just described, some 
students who are particularly interested in exten- 
sion teaching elect under this same course number 
to do a Field Experience in connection with a 
county extension program. Prior to the experience 
they elect a course or two in extension methods 
and are advised to complete a regular student 
teaching assignment. Planning, supervision, and 
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co-ordination of this type of Field Experience is 
under a state extension staff member. 

To date we have not used extensively the Field 
Experience course number to provide a second 
public school teaching experience for those who 
might profit from a student teaching experience 
in a different situation, at a different level, or 
simply longer student teaching. We do see possi- 
bilities for introducing added flexibility to our 
student teaching program in this way. Currently 
we are disposed to experiment with our program 
in this direction rather than arbitrarily require a 
longer student teaching period of all students or 
to introduce a second required experience at a 
different level. 


Readings in Biography 
for Research Workers and 
Home Economists 


E. TODHUNTER 
University of Alabama 


The following list of books was prepared recently 
as part of a talk on “Research and Imagination.” 
The research opportunities in home economics are 
very great, and we need research workers. Stu- 
dents often do not realize what research work 
really means; reading about the lives of some of the 
leaders in science, home economics, and medicine 
could open new vistas of the field of investiga- 
tion. 

Biographies are a joy to read for their own 
sake. Such books bring great people right beside 
us. We can follow with them their childhood, 
their sorrows, and triumphs; we can live with them 
their daily routine and high dramatic moments; 
learn their methods and how discoveries were 
made; catch some of their philosophy and words 
of wisdom; and feel the challenge to follow in 
their footsteps as contributors to man’s store of 
knowledge. 

The following is a list of some of the wonderful 
biographies that should be readily available in most 
libraries: 

Bane, Lira. The Story of Isabel Bevier. Peoria, Illinois: 
Chas. A. Bennett Co., 1955. Chemist and pioneer in 
home economics at the University of Illinois. 

Hunt, Carouine. The Life of Ellen H. Richards. Wash- 
ington, D, C.: American Home Economics Association, 
1942. Founder of American Home Economics Association. 


Cannon, W. B. The Way of an Investigator. New York: 
W. W. Norton Co., 1945. Autobiographical; one of the 
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best writings on how to do research, with anecdotes and 
illustrations from personal experience. 

CiapesaTTLe, H. B. The Doctors Mayo. Minneapolis, 
Minnesota: University of Minnesota Press, 1941. Fasci- 
nating story of founders of famous Mayo Clinic. 

Curte, Eve. Madame Curie. New York: Pocket Books, 
Inc., 1946. Life of the discoverer of radium. 

Frencu, Smwney F. Torch and Crucible-Life and Death 
of Antoine Lavoisier. Princeton, New Jersey: Princeton 
University Press, 1941. Lavoisier, the great French sci- 
entist, has been called the “father of nutrition.” 

Gipson, Joun M. Physician to the World. Durham, North 
Carolina: Duke University Press, 1950. Story of General 
William C. Gorgas, who eliminated the mosquito, carrier 
of yellow fever, and made possible the building of the 
Panama Canal. 

Harris, Seace. Banting’s Miracle. Philadelphia: J. B. Lip- 
pincott Co., 1946. The life story of Frederick G. Banting, 
who discovered insulin. 

Harrow, BenyJAMIN. Casimir Funk, Pioneer in Vitamins 
and Hormones. New York: Dodd, Mead, and Co., 1955. 
Story of the research worker who coined the term 
“vitamine.” 

Meyer, J. S. Life and Letters of William Beaumont. St. 
Louis, Missouri: C. V. Mosby Co., 1939. Beaumont 
performed the classic experiments on digestion. 

Oxmsteap, J. M. D. Claude Bernard, Physiologist. New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1938. The great French physi- 
ologist and discoverer of glucogenesis and function of the 
liver in carbohydrate metabolism. 

Parsons, Rosert. Trail to Light. New York: Bobbs-Merrill 
Co., 1943. The life of Joseph Goldberger, public health 
research worker and physician, who paved the way for the 
elimination of pellagra. 

RACKEMANN, Francis M., MD. The Inquisitive Physician. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts: Harvard University Press, 
1956. The life and times of Dr. George R. Minot, who 
won the Nobel Prize for his work on liver in the treat- 
ment of pernicious anemia. 

Rapot, VaLitery. The Life of Pasteur. New York: Double- 
day, Page Co., 1923. A great book about a great man 
who laid the foundations of bacteriology and thus helped 
control disease. 

Rew, Eprrn G. The Great Physician—A Short Life of Sir 
William Osler. New York: Oxford University Press, 1931. 
Life of one of the most beloved of all physicians and 
scholars. 

Rosinson, Victor. Victory over Pain. New York: Henry 
Schuinan, 1946. A history of anesthesia and the men 
who made the discoveries. 

Roppis, Louise H. James Lind, Founder of Nautical Medi- 
cine. New York: Henry Schuman, 1950. Lind was the 
first to perform a controlled human experiment and show 
that lemon juice prevents scurvy. 

StaucnTer, Frank G. Immortal Magyar. New York: 
Henry Schuman, 1950. The story of Semmelweis, who 
conquered childbed fever by showing how infection was 
carried to women in childbirth. 

Tuompson, EuizasetH H. Harvey Cushing, Surgeon, 
Author, Artist. New York: Henry Schuman, 1950. The 
life story of a great brain surgeon and versatile writer. 

Truax, R. Joseph Lister, Father of Modern Surgery. New 
York: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1944. Introduced aseptic tech- 
nics into surgery. 


Puerto Rican Gift Honors 
Memory of Maria Magdalena Guzman 


In memory of Maria 
Magdalena Guzman, a 
former president of the 
Puerto Rico Home Eco- 
nomics Association, who 
died unexpectedly on 
July 25, her colleagues 
in the Commonwealth 
Department of Educa- 
tion have sent a gift of 
money to the AHEA 
headquarters. 

A native of Puesto 
Rico, Senorita Guzman 
had her early education in Puerto Rico, her high 
school work in New York, and college work at 
Hunter College, the University of Puerto Rico, and 
at Iowa State College, from which she received a 
master’s degree in home economics. 

In her profession she dedicated herself to the 
field of family life. 

Her professional career included high school 
teaching and supervisory positions for the Depart- 
ment of Education in Puerto Rico and, while on 
leave, work in Venezuela and service as consultant 
for the Pan American Union. In 1956 she returned 
to Puerto Rico to collaborate with Lydia J. Roberts 
at the University of Puerto Rico in directing the 
International Training Program for Home Eco- 
nomics Supervisors from Central and South 
America. In July 1957 she reported back to the 
Department of Education to resume her work as 
assistant supervisor in home economics education. 

She was active in several professional associa- 
tions and served for several years on the executive 
board of the Puerto Rico Home Economics Associ- 
ation, being its president in 1948-49. 


Maria Magdalena Guzman 


Phi Upsilon Omicron 
Offers Graduate Scholarships 


Applications for Phi Upsilon Omicron’s Biennium 
Scholarship of $1,000 for graduate study in 1958-59 
are now invited. 


The requirements are: 
A Phi U member (not an honorary one) (1) who 
has completed at least half the hour-requirements 
toward a doctor's degree in some phase of home 
economics; and (2) who has had at least four 
years of successful employment in home economics. 

Other factors which will be considered when 
selection is made are: 

(1) Participation: In Phi U activities—as an 
active and as an alumna; in AHEA; in other pro- 
fessional organizations; and in civic and church 
groups; (2) personality; (3) statement of purpose 
of study; and (4) appraisal by four people— 
chairman of committee for graduate study, a person 
under whom the applicant has worked directly, 
a co-worker, and a person in a different field. 

Applications for Phi Upsilon Omicron’s annual 
scholarship of $500 for postgraduate work in home 
economics may now be made. 

The only requirement is that the applicant be a 
Phi U member. 

The selection will be made on the basis of need 
of the applicant; on participation in Phi U activities 
and in AHEA; and on personality. 

Write to Mrs. Genevieve Forthun, Phi U Busi- 
ness Secretary, 720 N. 12th Street, Fargo, North 
Dakota, for an application for either scholarship 
and return to her by January 15, 1958. 

Again, as for many years, Phi Upsilon Omicron 
has joined with AHEA in providing a scholarship 
for a foreign student who wishes to major in home 
economics. Early in the spring each year the selec- 
tion of that student is made by the international 
committee of AHEA from applications which the 
committee has received. 


International Congress 
Application Forms Ready 


Application forms for AHEA members who wish 
to attend the International Congress on Home 
Economics to be held on the campus of the Uni- 
versity of Maryland from July 28 to August 2, 1958 
may be obtained now from AHEA headquarters. 

State quotas provide that each state may have a 
basic quota of two delegates plus additional dele- 
gates proportionate to state membership as re- 
ported in the September issue of the JouRNAL (see 
page 585). States with a membership of 200 or 
fewer, therefore, may have a total of 5 delegates 
each; 201 to 500 members, 8 delegates; 501 to 1,000 
members, 11 delegates; and more than 1,000 mem- 
bers, 14 delegates. Every delegate must be en- 
dorsed by her state. See pages 532 to 535 in the 
September 1957 Journat for information about 
Congress attendance and plans for the meeting. 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
BALANCE SHEET AS AT JULY 31, 1957 


General Fund 
Cash on hand and on deposit $139,074.92 
Accounts receivable 1,569.72 
Investments Said 164,622.11 


Deposit accounts 
expenses 


Other Funds 
Permanent Headquarters Fund 
Due from General Fund 


Headquarters building 165,727.40 
Furnishings and decorations 44,425.17 $210,988.06 


Replacement and Maintenance Fund 
Cash on deposit 
Due from General Fund oul 
Investments ‘ . 11,248.40 


Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 
Due from General Fund 
Investments . 22,771.88 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Investments 8,000.00 
Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
4,500.00 


257,508.34 


General Fund 


Accounts payable $ 7,579.59 
other funds 1,355.77 


85,927.70 
Special funds 
Scholarship Fund $ 8,631.50 
AHEA Research Fellowship Fund 5,930.00 
AHEA Nutrition Fellowship Fund is 1,024.28 
Omicron Nu Fellowship Fund 500.00 
Phi Upsilon Omicron Fellowship Fund 16,585.78 


10,000.00 
192,476.69 


Permanent Headquarters Fund 

Principal of fund $210,988.06 
Replacement and Maintenance Fund 

Principal of fund 11,248.40 
Ellen H. Richards Memorial Fund 

Income account 

Principal of fund = . 22,771.88 


Helen W. Atwater International Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund . 
Principal of fund 8,000.00 


Effie I. Raitt Fellowship Fund 
Due to General Fund 5 
Principal of fund “ : 4,500.00 


$571,433.87 


$313,925.53 
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LIABILITIES 
Other Funds 
257,508.34 
$571,433.87 
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AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 
STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSE 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED JULY 31, 1957 


Actual 


Income 

Membership 

72,791.80 
Journal of Home Economics 

Annual meeting 


Approved 
1956-57 Budget 


$ 46,000.00 
71,000.00 


60,000.00 
11,000.00 
10,400.00 


70,000.00 
12,000.00 


45,475.00 
$333,555.17 $330,875.00 
Expense 

Headquarters building (Includes utilities, maintenance, insurance, janitor supplies, etc.) 6,062.02 8,400.00 
Office expenses (Includes postage, stationery, supplies, telephone, etc. ).............-.cs+e+senereeeeeees 20,128.80 20,425.00 

Journal of Home Economics 
4,275.66 4,400.00 
15,223.76 22,000.00 
11,729.87 10,000.00 
Unbudgeted 1,500.00 
$330,875.00 


Auditor’s Opinion 


To the Executive Board 
American Home Economics Association 


We have examined the balance sheet of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1957, and the 
statement of income and expense for the year then ended. Our examination was made in accordance with generally ac- 


cepted auditing standards and included such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
deemed necessary in the circumstances. 


ures as we 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and statement of income and expense present fairly the financial posi- 
tion of the American Home Economics Association as at July 31, 1957, and the results of its operations for the year then 
ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding 


year. 


Washington, D. C. G. P. Grama & Company 


September 23, 1957 By G. R. Bowers 
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Groups to Combat 
Food Misinformation 


Rrra CAMPBELL 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 
Chicago, Illinois 


Miss Campbell was one of five AHEA represent- 
atives to the meeting she reports here. 


Need for an across-the-board campaign against 
food misinformation inspired a meeting called by 
the American Dietetic Association on August 28 to 
review professional activities in this area. Repre- 
sented at the meeting were the American Dental 
Association, the American Dietetic Association, the 
American Home Economics Association, the Ameri- 
can Medical Association, and the American Public 
Health Association. Representatives of each group 
reported activities of their organization in combat- 
ing food and nutrition misinformation. 

The American Dietetic Association representative 
sketched the background of its recent publication 
“Food Facts Talk Back” (see page 665 of the 
October JouRNAL oF HoME Economics). 

The AMA representative called attention to a 
series of articles on fundamentals of nutrition which 
begins in the October issue of Today’s Health. The 
AMA expects the series to culminate in a popular 
textbook. A filmstrip with sound is also being pre- 
pared on food fads and food misinformation. 

My AHEA colleagues and I found that we repre- 
sented a good cross-section of home economics 
work, and each described representative activities. 
I presented a summary of the plans to date of our 
food and nutrition section’s committee on combating 
food misinformation which the committee chair- 
man, Hilda Faust, sent to me since I am the vice- 
chairman. Our committee’s objective is to supplant 
misinformation with sound information, and give 
out correct information. Several points in our plans 
concern ways to reach the public with positive in- 
formation—through such means as aid to libraries 
in selecting good nutrition books and encourage- 
ment of dynamic speakers who can extend authen- 
tic information. 

Evelyn Jones of Michigan State University said 
that college teachers of home economics are con- 
cerned with giving students sound information so 
that they can evaluate the quacks and with giving 


direct aid to the public through extension, radio 
and TV, and direct contact. 

Mary Mark Sturm of the Chicago Board of Edu- 
cation listed some of the associations and sources 
that secondary school teachers look to for correct 
information and suggested ways that groups such 
as those represented at the meeting and teachers 
could work together to provide sound information 
for teen-agers. 

Ellen Semrow of the American Institute of Bak- 
ing, Lorraine Weng of the National Dairy Council, 
and I cited the efforts of business home economists 
in the food industry on behalf of dissemination of 
sound information on food and nutrition. 

The meeting recommended that each organiza- 
tion keep its membership alert to the need for 
combating food misinformation and continue to ex- 
pand ways professional people can disseminate 
accurate information to the public. 


American Cancer Societ 


Holds Public Education Seminar 


NELLE M. Sartor 
Visiting Nurse Service of New York 


Miss Sailor represented the AHEA at the meeting 
she reports here. 


The American Cancer Society invited repre- 
sentatives of national organizations to a public 
education seminar on Tuesday, August 27, 1957, 
in New York City. The main objective of this 
meeting was to describe the Society’s program of 
education and service, explain new developments 
in the field of cancer control, and discuss methods 
of obtaining individual participation in the pro- 
posed program for public education. 

Two films were shown: 

The Other City, which emphasized that 75,000 
lives are needlessly lost to cancer each year— 
enough people to populate a city the size of 
Racine, Wisconsin. 

Time and Two Women, a new film to be used 
in promoting a yearly cytologic test for the detec- 
tion of uterine cancer. Before this film can be re- 
leased for general distribution, it will be necessary 
to conduct an educational program for the medical 
profession and develop a recruitment program to 
obtain cyto-technologists. 

Throughout the meeting it was repeated that 
“women need not die of uterine cancer,” and other 
forms of cancer can be cured if detected early and 
treated properly. When we think of the possibili- 
ties offered by such an educational program for 
the prevention of cancer, we not only recognize 
the magnitude of the problem but appreciate the 
work of the American Cancer Society. 
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Education (Elementary, 
Secondary, and Adult) 


Contributed by Florence M. Rewrr 
Wilmington (Delaware) Public Schools 


Personality and social mobility, A. Davis. School 
Rev. 65, No. 2 (Summer 1957), pp. 134-143. 
The social-class system in America is becoming 

more sharply defined, and educators are realizing 

that it influences every aspect of the school from 
values and attitudes of teachers and pupils to the 
curriculum itself. The author defines social mo- 
bility as the process of changing one’s social status. 

Education is recognized as the most readily avail- 

able means of climbing the laddér of social status; 

however, even with education, it is difficult to 
climb one subclass in a lifetime. 

A major cause of failure for an individual to rise 
to a higher status is usually found in the person- 
ality of the individual. In this paper the author 
examines the functions of aggression and identity 
in facilitating the processes of the upward status 
movement. Individuals who learn to redirect and 
transform aggression into socially approved virtues 
of competition and initiative and those who have 
learned to identify satisfactorily with a group with- 
out “ego-diffusion” are apt to be most successful 
in upward social mobility. Too rigid parental guid- 
ance and pressure regarding attainment of a higher 
social level may cause failure in the very ego func- 
tions necessary for upward mobility. 


The challenge of marriage and family living, 
J. T. Lanois. Marriage & Family Living 19, 
No. 3 (Aug. 1957), pp. 247-252. 

The rapid acceptance and demand for family 
life education has presented the following chal- 
lenges: (1) Meeting the need for family life educa- 
tion at all levels. Too often courses in this area 
are restricted to upper-class college students or 
high school seniors. Preparation for family life 
should be a continuously unfolding process, graded 
for age and continuity. (2) Preparing appropriate 
materials for study at different age levels. (3) 
Reaching boys as well as girls. (4) Continuing 


growth by workers in the field. Being open-minded 
and alert to change in thinking and research is 
especially important in this area. (5) Training 
future leaders in all disciplines of marriage educa- 
tion. Since many fields have a contribution to 
make to family life education, old lines of speciali- 
zation must be forgotten and inter-departmental 
co-operation recognized as imperative. 


Attitudes toward self: an experimental study, 
T. J. Hm. J. Educ. Sociol. 30, No. 9 (May 
1957), pp. 395-397. 

Attitudes toward self seem to vary significantly 
with chronological age and seem to be influenced 
little or none by the organized study of social class 
structure. The study supporting this statement 
involved experimental and comparable control 
groups at the ninth-, tenth-, and twelfth-grade 
levels. The investigator concluded: (1) Attitudes 
toward self seem to improve with chronological age. 
This improvement seems to be more pronounced 
among upper socioeconomic groups than among 
lower socioeconomic groups. (2) The study of 
social class structure has little or no effect upon 
attitude toward self at the high school level. 


Preadolescents in the junior high school, W. W. 
Watrenserc. Educ. Leadership 14, No. 8 (May 
1957 ), pp. 473-477. 

The term “preadolescent” which has come into 
usage in the past few years refers to the transition 
stage between childhood and adolescence. 

This article attempts to point out some charac- 
teristics of student groups at the junior high school 
level and to indicate possible gains of evolving an 
administrative educational unit devoted to meeting 
the needs of these young people. 

Because chronological age is a poor index of 
psychological qualities, there is likely to be a four- 
year cycle within each sex group from the time the 
first significant fraction enters preadolescence until 
the last approaches this stage. Girls, as a group, 
tend to move through preadolescence into adoles- 
cence 18 months to 2 years before the boys do. 
There is evidence that changes in interests and 
needs accompany the changes in physique and 
physiology; thus, there is a need for classroom 
procedures which will permit sub-grouping. 

Junior high school years have been found ideal 
for attempts to introduce programs for direct study 
of human relations and other psychological prob- 
lems. 

Regardless of the structure of educational insti- 
tutions, the significant educational objective should 
be to create a setting where groups mixed as to 
developmental phase may work together on prob- 
lems which are vital to individual young people. 
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Family Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed ‘by Epna Van Horn 
Oregon State College 


Twenty years of public opinion research: an 
anniversary issue, W. P. Davison, guest editor. 
Public Opinion Quart. 21, No. 1 (Spring 1957), 
206 pp. 

Trends of two decades, growth of a theory, 
refinement of tools and concepts, applications, 
emergent history, and perspectives are topics dealt 
with in several articles under each heading au- 
thored by outstanding workers in public opinion 
research. 

Lasswell, in “The Impact of Public Opinion 
Research on Our Society,” notes advances, not in 
fundamental theory but in instrumental innova- 
tions for data gathering and processing, and result- 
ant new institutions for interviewing and for ex- 
amining communication content and effect. Past 
and potential contributions to operations in deci- 
sion making are: clarifying value goals, reporting 
current and historic trends, analyzing determining 
factors, projecting future developments, and devis- 
ing and evaluating policy alternatives when all 
value goals are considered. 

Katona, in “Public Opinion and Economic Re- 
search,” credits wartime developments in instru- 
ments, research techniques, institutions, and pro- 
grams, with advances that made possible the 
surveys of consumer finances conducted annually 
since 1946 for the Federal Reserve Board by the 
University of Michigan’s Survey Research Center. 
These studies are seen as unique in recording 
trends over a considerable time, in studying a 
variety of attitudinal and behavioral variables, in 
prompt and full reporting of methods and findings, 
and in supplying raw material for numerous con- 
tributions to economic analysis. The panel for re- 
interviews is described and illustrated with infor- 
mation from studies now under way. 

Lerner introduces “The Outlook” with a fable 
on “mice and mousery.” Reported developments 
prompt a hunch that communication research will 
advance the utility of behavioral models in the 


social sciences. 


Talk and backtalk are the instruments of social change, 
and in our time the “dialogue” moves from interpersonal 
through intercontinental levels. . . . Historic events are fore- 
shadowed by shifting ratios of talkers : backtalkers : 
listeners. . . . Around the world 25 million new literates 
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enter the global network each year. Millions more, through 
film and radio, are acquiring psychic mobility before they 
have acquired physical and social mobility. This reverses 
the familiar sequence of social change in the modern West, 
where people usually got opinions after they had other 
things—education, cash, votes. 


Limitations of the scientific method in manage- 
ment science, E. H. Wetnwurm. Sci. 3, 
No. 3 (April 1957), pp. 225-233. 

Those who suggest improvement of management 
through the application of the “scientific method” 
point to an important goal, but the universal appli- 
cability of scientific method must be tested rather 
than taken for granted. Quantitative and prob- 
ability concepts have applicability in some areas 
of management, but in top level managerial deci- 
sion-making a large and decisive portion of non- 
quantitative data and much uncertainty of expected 
developments are realities. At best, managerial 
decision-making evaluates data, mathematically 
complete and correct, and assigns weights in 
accordance to other factors. How to deal scien- 
tifically with problems of decision-making, with 
all the factors—including the human—taken into 
account, is seen as an important and urgent task 
facing the Institute of Management Science. 


You can make figures mean more, B. J. MANDEL. 
Nation's Bus. 45, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), pp. 70-74. 
This attempt to aid the reader not trained in 

statistics derives from experience of the author 
as chief of the statistical branch, Bureau of OASI, 
Social Security Administration, and as author of 
the book Statistics for Management. Six concepts 
with their variant forms, their use, limitations, and 
fallacies are covered: percentages or ratios; index 
numbers; averages, means, and modes; measures 
of variation; sampling; and measures of associ- 
ation. 


Home and housecare spending projected to 
1965. Nation's Bus. 45, No. 8 (Aug. 1957), pp. 
40-43. 

“How dollars will pour into homemaking in 
1957 and in 1965” is tabulated according to four 
income groups and total income and ten expendi- 
ture groups and total expenditures. Sharp changes 
from today’s patterns are indicated, with some 
categories changing more than others. The projec- 
tion uses data from 12,500 families in 91 cities 
collected in 1951 by the U. S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics and tabulated and analyzed by the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania's Wharton School of 
Finance and Commerce. 


Vol. 49, No. 9 


Family Relations and 
Child Development 


Contributed by GLapys BELLINGER 
University of Minnesota 


What parents want to know about their child’s 
school, I. W. Stour and G. Lancpon. Nation’s 
Schools 60, No. 2 (Aug. 1957), pp. 45-48. 
Contrary to some popular accounts, today’s par- 

ents are vitally concerned with their child’s school 

—an institution they believe in and see as crucially 

important in helping mold their child’s future. 

Parents wish they might have more information 

and more to say about schools. 

Parents were unanimous in wanting detailed in- 
formation about what is being taught and how it 
is being taught. Every one of the 900 interviews 
with parents carried on by the authors in Arizona 
and adjacent states was concerned with curriculum 
adequacy, not only with the traditional three R's 
but also with experiences in music, art, science, 
physical education, and human relationships, Like- 
wise, discipline concerned all parents—not the old 
silent hear-a-pin-drop variety—but they were con- 
cerned that the child have enough to do so that he 
could use initiative and have challenge under the 
friendly firmness of an understanding teacher. 

Parents were eager to know the whys of home- 
work and how they might be of help, despite 
complaints by some that too much was required. 

Apparently schools do not always convey to 
parents that they are looked upon as an asset and 
that their comments and suggestions would be 
welcomed. Parents would like to be told specifi- 
cally how they can help; here, as in other areas, 
greater emphasis is needed in promoting open 
lines of communication. 

Grading, reporting, and promotion were puzzling 
areas of concern where many parents wished 
grades would let them know with certainty what 
the child was really doing. School services which 
affect the child: administration, over-all planning, 
and general details were other aspects that many 
parents felt were seldom mentioned, much less 
discussed with them. They were eager to know 
more about budgets, financing, district determina- 
tion, and other details of what makes a school 
function. 

Again and again parents pointed to the teacher 
as the key factor, or single most important factor, 
in their child’s school life. Parents want informa- 
tion about the kind of person their child’s teacher 
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is, not only his professional qualifications but espe- 
cially his attitude toward children and teaching. 
Many parents wanted the opportunity to know the 
teacher better as a person. 

Possibly these 900 parents are more or less typical 
of parents the country over who want to know 
the broad philosophy back of their child’s school 
to the minutest detail of how it is brought into 
being. Two-way communication which serves these 
needs is public relations at its best. 


Working mothers and delinquency, S. and E. 
Guieuck. Mental Hygiene 41, No. 3 ( April 1957), 
pp. 327-352. 

Is there a relationship between working mothers 
and juvenile delinquency? In April 1956, more 
than 30 per cent of married women worked out- 
side the home; this development has been rapidly 
on the increase since World Wars I and II. Work- 
ing wives now outnumber bachelor girls two to 
one. The current total of working women is some 
21 million, or one-third of all employed persons. 
The common desire to upgrade living standards 
will probably stimulate more and more mothers to 
work outside the home. 

In a recent research, “Unraveling Juvenile De- 
linquency,” 500 pairs of persistent delinquents 
were matched pair-by-pair with 500 true non- 
delinquents as to general intelligence, age, racial 
derivation, as well as residence in culturally and 
economically underprivileged urban areas, Three 
of the five factors markedly differentiating delin- 
quents from non-delinquents were: affection of 
mother for boy, supervision of boy by mother, and 
family cohesiveness. These traits involve the ma- 
ternal role in the rearing of children, and pro- 
longed absence might reasonably be hypothesized 
as an implicating factor in delinquency. 

Findings indicate that a greater proportion of 
mothers of delinquents worked irregularly. A sig- 
nificantly greater proportion of working mothers 
failed and neglected to give or provide suitable 
supervision to their children. More than half of 
the non-delinquents reared by working mothers 
were found to be suffering from some specific 
mental pathology. Delinquent children of mothers 
who work irregularly are burdened with more 
emotional conflicts; likewise, hostility even among 
non-delinquents was higher in children of mothers 
who worked irregularly. The authors raise the 
possibility that mothers who work irregularly 
are more animated by a desire to escape household 
drudgery and responsibility than either the full- 
time homemaker or full-time employed mother. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Grayce Gorrtz 
Kansas State College 


Texture changes in frozen Montmorency cher- 
ries, M. Gee and R. M. McCreapy. Food Re- 
search 22, No. 3 (May-June, 1957), pp. 300-302. 
Montmorency cherries harvested in Michigan 

and Washington were frozen with and without 
sirup and stored at —10°F for long periods of time 
and at 20°F or higher for five days to six weeks. 
Texture of the cherries was not affected by sugar 
treatment and storage at —10°F; however, a tough- 
ening occurred when cherries were stored at 20°F 
or higher. This change in texture was thought to 
be attributed to an enzymic de-esterification and 
formation of a calcium pectinate gel. Calcium of 
the fruit was considered to combine with carboxyl 
groups when cherries were not solidly frozen as was 
true when they were held at 20°F. 


Effect of addition of monosodium glutamate on 
palatability of frozen vegetables, F. O. Van 
Dvuyne, V. R. Caries, M. C. Trrus, and E. H. 
Wueeter. Food Tech. 11, No. 4 (April 1957), 
pp. 250-252. 

Crystalline monosodium glutamate or a commer- 
cial preparation of this compound was added to 
freshly harvested broccoli, corn, peas, snap beans, 
and spinach following blanching and previous to 
freezing, and the vegetables were tested fresh and 
after three, six, and nine months’ storage at 0°F. 
On the whole, the addition of 0.15 per cent of 
either compound did not improve the individual 
scores for appearance, color, texture, flavor, and 
absence of off-flavor or the total palatability scores 
for the cooked fresh or cooked stored vegetables 
that were of optimum quality before serving or 
freezing. The quality of freshly harvested vege- 
tables was not improved sufficiently by the addition 
of monosodium glutamate to warrant recommend- 
ing that it be added previous to serving or freezing. 


The effect of alternate freezing and thawing on 
the total flora of frozen vegetables, G. J. 
Hucker and E. R. Davi. Food Tech. 11, No. 7 
(July 1957), pp. 381-383. 

Commercially frozen peas, corn, string beans, 
spinach, and Lima beans were held at thawing 
temperatures of 2°C (35.6°F), 7°C (44.6°F), 
18°C (64.4°F), and 32°C (89.6°F). No appreci- 
able increase in total flora was noted for those 
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stored at 2°C for 70 hours or for those at 7°C up 
to 10 hours; however, growth was initiated in ap- 
proximately 7 hours at 18°C and in 4 hours at 
32°C. When the frozen vegetables were subjected 
to five freezing and thawing cycles, total bacterial 
count was not increased, provided growth was not 
initiated in the thawing phase. 


Development of jelly formulas for use with fully 
ripe fruit and added pectin, G. L. Gripi, J. C. 
Las, M. G. Strauey, and E. H. Dawson. Food 
Tech. 11, No. 6 (June 1957), pp. 323-328. 
Fruit jelly formulas for home use were developed 

for blackberry, cherry, and currant jellies with 

added liquid pectin and for apple, blackberry, cur- 
rant, grape, and plum jellies with added powdered 
pectin. Fully ripe fruits were used, and different 
formulas were needed for jellies made with liquid 
pectin and those prepared with powdered pectin. 

It was noted that a pH within 2.9 and 3.5, soluble 

solids of 60 to 65 per cent, and a set of about 80 

to 100 per cent were necessary for successful jelly 

making. 


Effect of pH on cake volume and crumb brown- 
ing, D. Miter, P. Norpry, and J. A. Jounson. 
Cereal Chem. 34, No. 3 (May 1957), pp. 179- 
185. 

Excessive browning in white pound cakes con- 
taining honey was prevented by adding a leavening 
acid coated with hydrogenated vegetable oil. A 
crumb pH of approximately 6.3 was obtained and 
browning was not accelerated as it would be at 
a higher pH. The coated leavening acid prevented 
the loss of carbon dioxide during mixing, but the 
release of the acid by heat during the later stage 
of baking controlled the pH and browning of the 
cake crumb and maintained the volume of the cake. 


Relationship between meat-type score and per- 
centage of edible meat in miniature Cornish- 
cross broilers, L. E. Dawson, J. A. Davipson, 
M. A. Franc, and S. Watters. Poultry Sci. 36, 
No. 1 (Jan. 1957), pp. 15-18. 

Superior meat-type broilers yielded 5 per cent 
more edible cooked meat and approximately 5 per 
cent less bone than did those of the poorest meat 
type. Thus, the yield of edible cooked meat from 
pound-sized broilers varied directly with the meat 
type. On the basis of raw weights of the pound- 
sized Cornish-cross broilers used in this study, a 
yield of approximately 50 per cent edible meat, 22 
per cent bone, 23 per cent loss due to cooking, and 
5 per cent loss due to separation could be expected. 


Vol. 49, No. 9 


Housing and 


Household Equipment 


Contributed by Jessie J. Mize 
University of Georgia 


Building in metropolitan areas 1954-56, D. K. 
Newman. Monthly Labor Rev. 80, No. 4 (June 
1957), pp. 689-696. 

In order to have current data on building activity 
in metropolitan areas, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics has gathered data, collected since 1954, into 
a series covering the value and number of build- 
ings authorized by local building permits by type 
of construction. This series summarizes the activity 
in 24 metropolitan areas and presents national 
averages. 

Single-family dwellings predominated in new 
construction in central cities as well as in suburbs 
and showed somewhat slightly higher cost in the 
suburbs than in the cities. The suburban building 
activity was led by dwellings and was followed 
closely by schools and shopping facilities. 

According to authorities (Bogue, Harris, Haw- 
ley), the following factors have been conducive to 
rapid suburbanization: 

1. Rapid rate of population growth, 1940 to 1950 

2. Densely inhabited central city 

3. Current high industrialization 

4. Age of central city, in terms of decades of exist- 
ence 

5. Metropolitan ring predominately urban 

6. Central city within 50 miles of other central 
cities 

7. Central city at lake or sea coast location 

8. Industry decentralizing, 1900 to 1950 
Suburban housing activity was high (1954 to 

1956) for Boston, Cleveland, and Rochester and 

was low for Miami and Phoenix. 


Where will U. S. put 60 million more people? 
U. S. News & World Report 43, No. 6 (Aug. 9, 
1957), pp. 46-54. 

By 1975, the United States population is ex- 
pected to increase by 60,000,000 persons. The great- 
est growth is expected to come in the Far West 
and in the South. During this time, the farm popu- 
lation is expected to decline by 7 million, reaching 
15 million out of a total of 227 million. The sub- 
urban areas around cities are expected to show 
phenomenal growth. The major building prob- 
lems evolve around housing, street expansion, water 
and sewage systems, schools, and shopping centers. 
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Besides the phenomenal growth expected in Cali- 
fornia, Nevada, Arizona, Florida, and Texas, 33 
metropolitan centers are expecting major increases 
in total population. 


The Lannuier brothers, cabinetmakers, L. Wax- 
MAN. Antiques 72, No. 2 (Aug. 1957), pp. 141-3. 
Charles-Honoré Lannuier was one of many 

French craftsmen who came to America between 
1790 and 1815. Unpublished records, recently re- 
viewed, show him to be a brother of Nicholas 
Lannuier, cabinetmaker, of Paris. Charles-Honoré 
(Henry) Lannuier was listed as “cabinetmaker” in 
the New York Directory from 1805 to 1819. He 
used the Louis XVI style in which his brother also 
worked. His signed furniture consisted mostly of 
tables which had straight and delicate lines. Some 
tables had beautiful inlaid designs. 

Fine examples of his work are in the Winterthur 
Museum and the Museum of the City of New York. 
The article is illustrated with photographs of tables 
and chests by both of the craftsmen. 


Land planning. House & Garden 12, No. 2 ( Aug. 

1957), pp. 160-166. 

Street plans that allow for safe traffic circulation 
are usually an aid toward achieving good use of 
sites for houses. Alleys and dangerous intersections 
may be avoided if plans for new housing develop- 
ments are carefully analyzed in initial stages. Four 
illustrations show some methods used to correct 
mistakes in early stages of design—achieving addi- 
tional lots, saving in total length of streets, plan- 
ning for neighborhood business lots, improving the 
over-all appearance and livability in new housing 
subdivisions. 


California’s new cow towns. Am. City 72, No. 7 

(July 1957), pp. 111-112. 

A new type of American town has been incorpo- 
rated in California. It is an agricultural city with 
its own governing bodies. The town establishes 
its own zoning and tax ordinances. In order that 
farmers near suburban areas could stay in business 
in face of rising land prices, Dairyland, Dairy 
Valley, and Dairy City, all near Los Angeles, 
California, were organized. Town areas range 
from three to about eight square miles; the popu- 
lations are from 500 to 3,000 persons. Relief from 
high tax rates was a primary purpose in organiz- 
ing these towns. In one of these areas, the zoning 
regulation provides for single-family houses, each 
on a five-acre parcel of land. The agricultural uses 
are likewise regulated. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by M. McKINLey 
Iowa State College 


Management aspects of school lunch programs 
in Iowa, B. DonaLpson and G. M. AvuGuSTINE. 
Agr. Expt. Sta., lowa State Coll. Research Bull. 
448 ( March 1957), 20 pp. 

This bulletin will be of interest to persons con- 
cerned with the collection and interpretation of 
school lunch data, to those concerned with im- 
proving the nutritional status of children, and to 
school administrators. The data given are based 
on a survey of lunch programs in 25 Iowa schools 
(6 high, 6 elementary, and 13 with 12 grades) 
that were drawn as a sample to represent 622 Iowa 
schools in which full meals were served. 

Percentage participation of pupils in the school 
lunch programs on the days observed averaged 34 
per cent (range, 10 to 96 per cent). Average plate 
waste was 0.9 ounce of food. In none of the schools 
did standard portions of the foods served supply 
the amounts of all 9 nutrients that a Type A lunch 
should supply. Average number of revenue lunches 
served per hour of labor time was 7.9 (range, 2.6 
to 11.1). There was wide variation among schools 
in the proportion of total labor time devoted to 
preparation, service, cleaning, other work, and other 
activities. Square feet of kitchen space per average 
daily number of revenue lunches averaged 2.3 
(range, 0.6 to 8.5). Square feet of dining room 
space met the recommended 9 square feet in 9 
schools (range, 0 to 15). Length of the basic food 
route averaged 57.5 feet (range, 24.0 to 121.8). 
Differences in the amount and kind of equipment 
were reflected in the division of labor time and in 
the menu served. The average total income per 
revenue lunch served was 27 cents (range, 16 to 
47 cents). Income from sale of lunches averaged 
21 cents (range, 9 to 36 cents). Total cost per 
revenue meal averaged 26 cents (range, 16 to 48 
cents). “In general, the school lunches that most 
nearly met recommendations for nutritional ade- 
quacy appeared to be those in which either the 
per meal cost, preparation time, or total amount 
of energy or protein supplied by the lunch were 
higher than the average for all schools.” 


Management and the profession of dietetics, 
C. U. Lerourneau. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, 
No. 7 (July 1957), pp. 691-694. 

Although professional competence is still im- 
portant, the day of the individualist is gone. The 
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ability to fit into a team effort seems to be the 
modern yardstick by which the professional person 
is measured. In working with people, there has 
been a change from domination to persuasion. 

An administrator of any institution must choose 
the head of food service on the basis of ability to 
do the job. The head of food service must inspire 
workers with the desire to carry out the tasks 
assigned them; other responsibilities include such 
things as purchasing, equipment handling, schedul- 
ing of production, and distribution of food. It is 
in these skills that some dietitians seem to be 
deficient. 

Management must be related to the goals set for 
a department. Not only must adequate nutrition 
and satisfaction of the patients be achieved but the 
operation of the dietary department must be done 
economically. 

Management skills must be emphasized if pro- 
fessional dietitians wish to regain pre-eminence in 
hospital food service. Otherwise, the dietitian may 
have to content herself with a purely professional 
role of adviser to the food service manager and 
with a correspondingly lower rate of remuner- 
ation. 


Success with personnel hinges on management. 
Inst. Mag. 41, No. 2 (Aug. 1957), pp. 7-8, 16-19. 
Beatrice Hughes of the John P. Harding Res- 

taurants, Chicago, Virginia Pinney of St. Luke’s 
Hospital, Chicago, and Verne Kallejian of the 
American Hospital Association discuss personnel 
problems faced by the mass-feeding, mass-housing 
industry. The primary answer to these problems 
is improved management; good supervision, careful 
planning, and good human relations are especially 
important. Training of workers at all levels is 
essential. Job satisfaction for a worker may be 
increased by changing the name of the job, by 
using employees’ suggestions for improving recipes, 
and by exhibition cooking—letting the public view 
the food preparation. Increased mechanization and 
greater use of prefabricated foods are two ways to 
meet high labor costs. 


Food service in miniature, C. R. Pensincer. Inst. 

Mag. 41, No. 2 (Aug. 1957), pp. 10, 20. 

A kit of models that duplicate exactly in 14, inch 
scale hundreds of pieces of food service equipment, 
human figures, walls, and floors was used to help 
plan the Walt Disney Studio kitchen and cafeteria 
in Burbank, California. These models make it easy 
to visualize equipment layouts. Plans are under 
way to produce these models in quantity. 


Vol. 49, No. 9 
Social Welfare and 
Public Health 


Contributed by Rearpon 
Minnesota Department of Health 


Physical activity: performance and attitudes of 
a group of obese women, R. J. Dornis and A. 
J. Srunxarp. Am. J. Med. Sci. 233, No. 6 (June 
1957), pp. 622-628. 

For many years, investigators studied the caloric 
intake of obese persons and demonstrated that 
excessive food intake resulted in obesity. Recently, 
interest has shifted to caloric expenditure as a 
possible factor in the pathogenesis of obesity. 

This study compares the physical activity and 
attitudes toward activity of a group of 15 obese 
women with a group of 15 women of normal 
weight. The women were matched in respect to 
age and occupation. 

Physical activity was measured by a calibrated 
pedometer which each subject wore for one week. 
The weekly mileage was recorded, and later the 
daily mileage was measured. 

By a direct questionnaire and a “specially de- 
vised sentence-completion” test the subject's overt 
and covert attitudes were evaluated. The sentence- 
completion test contained 15 paired, open-ended, 
moderately structured fragments. Each subject 
was asked to reread each item and decide whether 
it applied to her. If she felt it reflected the way 
she might feel or act in the described situation, it 
was given a positive check. The item was scored 
as negative if the sentence had no application to 
the respondent. Sentence pairs were evaluated 
according to the established criteria: (1) response 
to despondency, (2) response to boredom, and (3) 
social interaction responses. 

In the direct questionnaire, the participants esti- 
mated their physical activity on a four-point scale. 
The estimates submitted by the obese women were 
as great or greater than the estimates made by the 
non-obese women. As measured by a pedometer, 
obese women walked approximately half as much 
as did non-obese women. The obese women pre- 
ferred sedentary activities. The questionnaire re- 
vealed one similarity between the groups. Both 
said that they ate less when busy. 

In situations of despondency and boredom, the 
obese subjects displayed passive acceptance, 
whereas the non-obese persons made active at- 
tempts to master the situation. 
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When their capacity for social interaction was 
assessed, using the sentence-completion test, the 
obese women made significantly more social in- 
hibitory responses than did the non-obese women. 
While they expressed greater desire to participate 
in social interaction, the obese women demon- 
strated a lesser ability to achieve this goal. 


Qualities of successful leadership, P. J. Munvie. 
J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 33, No. 7 (July 1957), 
pp. 685-690. 

Practically every organization expresses a need 
for greater leadership ability and administrative 
skill. The specialist who is interested only in the 
technical aspects of his job is operating on a 
minimal standard of effectiveness. 

Industry and professional groups recognize the 
importance of dealing with people, handling them 
and their problems. Developing leadership skill is 
more difficult than acquiring technical information 
and skill. Psychologists have discovered the critical 
elements that enter into personal success. They 
include five areas of development, which can be 
acquired by training, experience, and practice. 

Although they may not be brilliant, people with 
leadership skill possess effective intelligence. They 
think effectively, look ahead, and discriminate be- 
tween the important and the trivial. 

The second element found in leaders is a reason- 
able emotional organization that is under adequate 
control. Persons with this quality are adjusted to 
a degree that makes them happy individuals. They 
have succeeded in reducing their insecurities to a 
minimum. 

Leaders have developed a technique of getting 
along with others. Having learned to accept them- 
selves, such persons can afford to be pleasant, 
tolerant, and co-operative. 

The ability to do his own job and to demonstrate 
to others how to do an effective job is the fourth 
characteristic needed by a supervisor. Many man- 
agers have a tendency to do teo much of the work 
themselves. 

The most important element needed by leaders is 
the ability to tell other people what is needed, 
when it is wanted, and what factors are to be con- 
sidered. People experience difficulty in develop- 
ing the technique of giving adequate directions. If 
too many instructions are given, technical special- 
ists will feel that their technical information is 
being questioned. 

Professional associations must find and encourage 
individuals interested in developing leadership 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Pautine KEENEY 
Woman's College 
University of North Carolina 


How modern metallic yarns are made, B. Davis. 
Modern Textiles Mag. 38, No. 6 (June 1957), 
pp. 65-67. 

Metallic yarns used in ancient times were thin 
ribbons of gold and silver. In later days, the gold 
or silver plated copper cores were introduced to 
replace the thin ribbon of gold and silver. They 
were harsh to the touch, difficult to weave, and 
tarnished easily. In 1946 yarns were made by 
laminating or “sandwiching” bright aluminum foil 
between two layers of transparent film. The film 
was made of cellophane, acetate, or acetate butyr- 
ate. This laminated material then went through 
a slitting process and became a finished yarn. 
Using a transparent adhesive for lamination, a 
silver yarn resulted, and a yellow gold adhesive 
produced a gold yarn. The important fact was 
that plastic films were used successfully as a com- 
ponent of metallic yarns. 

The use of metallics has grown steadily, and we 
are led to believe they are here to stay. One of the 
materials in our modern metallics is “Mylar” poly- 
ester film, a tough, transparent film with a tensile 
strength of 20,000 pounds per square inch. It resists 
chemicals and withstands temperature extremes. 
Since it contains no plasticizer, it will not dry out 
with age. 

These properties produce soft, supple yarns that 
are machine washable, safely dried in home driers, 
and ironed with steam or dry irons. They are un- 
affected by common drycleaning solvents and can 
be piece and cross dyed. They resist bleaching 
and mercerizing in cottons and carbonizing in 
woolens. 


Progress report on Creslan. Am. Fabrics No. 40 

(Spring 1957), p. 18. 

After ten years of research, the American Cyan- 
amid Company has announced production of Cres- 
lan, its acrylic fiber. The fiber is manufactured 
by a patented wet spinning process unique to 
Creslan. Staple fiber is now in pilot production 
in Stamford, Connecticut, in quantities sufficient 
for trade evaluation. 

The most important characteristics of this fiber 
appear to be the ease with which it responds to 
dyeing in fast colors and the uniformity of dyeing 
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over a wide commercial range. Lightness with 
pliability, bulk with softness, dimensional stability, 
ease of ironing, heat resistance, and crease reten- 
tion suit it for textile uses. Creslan’s moisture ab- 
sorption is low, and fabrics made from it will dry 
rapidly. It is highly resistant to chemical action, 
except to concentrated organic acids and alkalies. 
It is mothproof and resistant to mildew and rot. 
It is not dangerously flammable and is resistant to 
pilling in proper constructions. It is applied to 
knitwear, sportswear, carpets, blankets, fleece and 
pile fabrics, men’s, women’s, and children’s wear, 
and industrial fabrics. 


Acrilan in carpets. Am. Fabrics No. 40 (Spring 

1957), p. 58. 

After three years of research in manufacturing 
quality carpet fibers, the Chemstrand Corporation 
has manufactured a rug from the new Acrilan 
acrylic fiber. A rug made from the new fiber has 
been placed at the entrance to the Monsanto Hall 
of Chemistry in Disneyland. During the wear-test 
period, some 150,000 people walked over the rug. 
This was equivalent to approximately 20 years of 
living room use. It was vacuumed each day, and 
the rug was not cleaned or treated in any other 
way. 

The results of the wear-testing were so satis- 
factory that both Chemstrand Corporation and 
Firth Industries, the carpet maker, feel that the 
new product can compete with the finest of tra- 
ditional fibers. Similar tests made in homes give 
corresponding results. 

The fiber holds the secret of the success of this 
new product. It is a 15 denier carpet staple, avail- 
able in any length, heavily crimped mechanically, 
and possessing the ability to give maximum wear 
with easy processing on existing machinery. Be- 
cause of Acrilan’s inherent resiliency, it shows a 
uniquely high degree of resistance to crushing, 
matting, and felting. Additional notable character- 
istics of the carpet fibers are the twist-setting 
retention and the extra bulking property which 
give superior pile density and improved appear- 
ance. Soil resistance is built-in, and the carpet is 
easily cleaned with conventional carpet treatment. 
Because the fiber is relatively non-moisture absorb- 
ent, resilience is maintained, and the carpet does 
not pack down even in heat and humidity. It 
resists mildew and moths and is non-allergenic. 

The most important aspect outside of perform- 
ance is its price stability. This, along with proven 
performance, will undoubtedly appeal to the 
trade. 


Textile Equipment List Available 
The Textile Laboratory Equipment List prepared by the textiles and 
clothing section of the American Home Economics Association is now avail- 
able. Send 10 cents to AHEA for this leaflet. 


care keeps everyday 
linens party-fresh 
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Tide Washday Notes *14 


REFRESHER COURSE FOR TABLE LINENS 


Modern automatic-washer 


Pre-Washing Care 


It’s important to sort linens. Sturdy white 
and tested colorfast linens can go in the same 
load, though it’s wise to wash colored linens 
separately the first few times. Non-colorfast 
linens should always be washed separately. 
(Spots and stains should be treated while fresh. ) 


Washing Care 


Wash your sturdy white and colorfast linens 
in hot water . . . bright or deep-colored ones in 
warm water. Always use fresh water for colored 
linens to prevent linting. For best results, use 
a good full-action sudsing detergent like Tide. 
Rinse in warm or cool water. See Tide Guide 
below. 


lroning Care 

Always iron flat . . . never fold or crease with 
the iron. To store linens, it’s best not to fold. 
Roll them around a tube of paper or cardboard. 


Special Protection 
for Heirloom Linens 


Take extra care with delicate lace 
tablecloths and fine embroidered 
linens. For maximum protection, 
place them in a pillowcase or mesh 
bag before-putting into the washing 
machine. See Tide Guide below. 


TIDE GUIDE FOR TABLE LINENS: 


(Top-loading automatic or wringer washers) 


Water Temp. 
Sturdy White and Colorfast Linens 140°F. or Hotter 
Bright or Deep-Colored Linens 100-110°F. 
Delicate Heirloom Linens 100-110°F. 


* washer has Fine Fabrics Cycle, use it. 
FRONT-LOADING AUTOMATICS: 
Start with V2 cup of detergent; add as necessary to make and hold about 2 inches of full-aciion suds. 


Washing Cycle Amt. of Detergent 
10 te 12 Mins. As a general rule—start with 
1 or 1% cups of a normal sudsing 
10 to 12 Mins. detergent like Tide. For heavily 
soiled items or in hard water, 
2 to 4 Mins.* use more detergent. 


New Tide with Reserve Cleaning Power is perfect for modern washing methods. That's why 
the makers of 25 automatics pack New Tide in each of their top-loading machines. 


This is the fourteenth of a series of Tide Washday Notes. Clip it for reference. For reprints (and previous Woshdoy 
Notes), punched for standord notebooks, write Tide, Procter & Gamble, Dept. N., Box 296, Cincinnati 1, Ohio. 


A Product of 
Procter & Gamble 
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The Family in a Money World. By Frances 
Lomas FetpMan. New York: Family Service 
Association of America, 1957, 188 pp., $2.50. 
This book represents a practical, down-to-earth 

approach to a many-faceted problem—the family 

and its monies. It is both a resource handbook and 

a functional tool to any discipline that is concerned 

with the family, its needs, its income, and its social 

adjustments to a rising standard of living within a 

monetary system. 

It has been written in a clear, direct style and is 
free from professional jargon. The contents repre- 
sent a report of a research project of a social agency 
with the help of allied professions. The total scope 
of the book is broad; yet the specifics of each sub- 
ject are in detail and usable. 

The first two chapters are concerned with the 
current pattern of money living and its effects on 
the family, and the social agencies’ role in a society 
of monetary pressures. The next four chapters de- 
scribe the impact of money on the various stages 
of family life and on living patterns other than 
family living. Budget counseling, social insurances, 
income maintenance programs, and fee scales are 
discussed in the four succeeding chapters. Family 
needs and family resources are the topics for the 
final two chapters. 

The bibliography is in itself a valuable asset. 

Home economists were consulted extensively in 
this research project and their contributions can be 
felt throughout the report.—Gertrupe Lorwin, Di- 
vision of Welfare, New Jersey Department of Insti- 
tutions and Agencies, Trenton. 


The Freezing Preservation of Foods: Volume 
I—Freezing of Fresh Foods. By Dona.p K. 
TRESSLER and Cuirrorp F. Evers. Third edition. 
Westport, Connecticut: The Avi Publishing Com- 
pany, Inc., 1957, 1214 pp., $18. 

The decade since the publication of the second 
edition of The Freezing Preservation of Foods 
has witnessed many changes and advances in freez- 
ing technology. The greatly expanded and com- 
pletely revised third edition reflects these changes. 
The book has now achieved encyclopedic propor- 
tions. Specialists from different areas have collabo- 
rated in the preparation of some of the new 


chapters, such as the particularly well-presented 
one on dehydrofreezing of fruits and vegetables 
by William F. Talburt and William D. Ramage of 
the Western Utilization Research Laboratory. Other 
new chapters deal with the concentration of fruit 
juices and the freezing of concentrates, the freez- 
ing of game, the warehousing, transportation, and 
marketing of frozen food. A chapter on home 
food freezing and storage equipment, contributed 
by D. C. McCoy, replaces the chapter on freezing 
cabinets of the second edition. 

New illustrations are used throughout the book. 
In all, there are 282 illustrations and 151 tables. 
The book is well annotated. An extensive bibliog- 
raphy concludes each chapter. 

This book is written for the food technologist 
and deals primarily with commercial rather than 
home freezing processes. However, many chapters 
will provide good reference reading for college 
courses in food preservation. The chapters dealing 
with the fundamentals of refrigeration and the 
freezing and thawing of food seem particularly 
valuable for this purpose.—BeRNapiINne Meyer, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee. 


The Freezing Preservation of Foods: Volume 
Il—Freesing of Precooked and Prepared 
Foods. By Donavp K. Tresster and Ciirrorp 
F. Evers. Westport, Connecticut: The Avi Pub- 
lishing Company, Inc., 1957, 559 pp., $10. 

The Freezing of Precooked and Prepared Foods, 
the second volume of The Freezing Preservation of 
Foods, rounds out coverage of the field. Together 
with Volume 1, Freezing of Fresh Foods, the books 
cover the frozen food industry from the principles 
of quick freezing and refrigeration to the freezing 
of pre-cooked specialty items and frozen dinners. 

Profusely illustrated and containing many tables, 
diagrams, and processing instructions, these books 
offer a wealth of information for food technologists, 
quality control people, packers and warehousemen, 
home economists, restaurateurs, and others who 
either make or use frozen foods. 

A quick glance at the chapters reveals coverage 
on such topics as dehydrofreezing, selecting fruit 
varieties for freezing, freezing all the common and 
not so common vegetables, meat, game, fish, and 
shellfish, plus information on all the special prob- 
lems encountered in the freezing of the “conven- 
ience foods.” 

The authors are noted authorities in the field. 
Donald K. Tressler is the scientific director of the 
Quartermaster Food and Container Institute for the 
Armed Forces of the United States, while Clifford 
F. Evers is the technical service director of Ac’cent- 
International Division. 
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Basic Nutrition. By E. W. McHenry. Chicago: 
J. B. Lippincott Company, 1957, 389 pp., $5. 
The author has provided a useful text in the field 

of nutrition. The book is a basic nutrition text \ - 

written for use by the college student and student The Family 

nurse. The author assumes that students using the 

book have had elementary courses in biochemistry 

and physiology. The level of the book seems to be In il Money World 

an intermediate one for the sophomore or junior 

year. Few technical words and terms are explained. 

The author displays a thorough knowledge of Frances Lomas Feldman 
his subject, the material is up to date, accurate, 
and is clearly written. The book covers the scope 
of basic nutrition, although certain areas are dis- 
cussed in greater detail than others. The book 
would have been strengthened and would be a 
better text had the author discussed some of his 
topics more completely. 

The organization of the book deviates slightly 
from the traditional pattern. In the first chapter 
hunger and appetite are discussed, followed by 
chapters on the food nutrients, a summary of 
nutritional requirements, nutritive value of foods, 
special diets, evaluation of nutritional conditions, 
and cause and prevention of malnutrition. 


a new look at money problems 


“. .. prepared [for] professional counseling . . . 
on budgeting and related financial problems . . . 
it interested us for its broad point of view, its 
long look at family money from social, economic, 
and psychological Barciay, 
The New York Times Magazine, June 9, 1957. 


The author of The Family in a Money World was 
director of the Money Management Project of the 
Welfare Planning Council of Los Angeles, the 
study on which the book is based. Mrs. Feldman 
is now an Associate Professor at the School of 
Social Work, University of Southern California. 

188 pages, $2.50 


The book is broader in scope than some basic 
nutrition books because it includes the section 
on special diets. The book contains few pictures 
but does have tables, charts, and graphs. The 
appendix has a table of food composition given in 
common household units. 

The author is an outstanding Canadian nutri- 
tionist, at present professor of public nutrition 
in the School of Hygiene of the University of 
Toronto.—_Mary Fuqua, Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 


Points for Decision. By Harovp J. Manoney and 
T. L. Encre. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company, 1957, 566 pp., $4.08. 
This is a book for you, the young men and women in 

the high schools of America. Points for Decision: A Guide 

to Help Youth Solve Their Problems tries to do just what 
the title implies. 

This opening statement by the authors, one a 
public school professional guidance worker and 
the other a professional psychologist, gives the 
clue to the contents of this book. Problems faced 
by high school youth and the decisions which must 
be made for now and the future in adult living are 
discussed in a wide range of topics which are con- 
sidered important by students and their parents, 
teachers, and counselors. 

This book may be used in subject-matter classes 


Family Service Association of America 

215 Fourth Avenue, New York 3, N.Y. 
dealing with personal and social problems such as 
home and family living, social studies, and health. 
The book is not intended as a textbook in psy- 
chology, which is a course offered under that title 
in many high schools, but may be used as a refer- 
ence or supplementary textbook. 

The material as presented challenges the student 
to self-analysis and evaluation and stimulates the 
student to seek information from many sources so 
that decision-making is done with wisdom and 
forethought. Throughout the book, personal ques- 
tions are raised and attempts made to assist the 
student in answering them. The final answers to 
the questions the student must work out for him- 
self. 

Topics for study may be selected as the need 
and interest indicate and may not necessarily 
follow in the order in which the chapters are given, 
except that the first two chapters—What’s Your 
Problem? and Let’s Get a Few Things Straight— 
present basic information to which reference is 
made in other chapters. Topics which broaden the 
usefulness of the book deal with the many decisions 

which must be made during the later years of high 
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school—getting and holding a job, continuing edu- 
cation beyond high school, entering the armed 
forces, getting married. 

Case studies in a variety of situations are used 
to reveal the problems to resolve or the decisions 
to be made. Well-chosen illustrations—pictures, 
charts, graphs, and cartoons—are integrated into 
the text and enliven interest in the context. 

References are excellent. Each chapter is fol- 
lowed by a well-selected reading list and sugges- 
tions for further investigation and discussion which 
may be done on an individual or group basis. 

Films, detailed sources of information, and addi- 
tional reading lists are given in a Teacher's Supple- 
ment. A Student’s Supplement provides additional 
projects for discussion and investigation and con- 
tains sample job application forms, time schedules, 
and a study habits inventory. 

The book has usefulness beyond the classroom. 
Parents, religious leaders, and leaders of youth 
groups may find it an aid for group or individual 
guidance.—Acnes G. Barry, Edison High School, 
San Jose, California. 


Marriage. Revised edition. By Eart Lomon Koos. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1957, 
344 pp., $4. 

This highly readable, 21-chapter text for college 
level courses on marriage is a substantial rewrit- 
ing of the author’s 1953 volume bearing the same 
title. It has approximately one-fifth fewer pages 
than had the earlier edition. 

Topics which have been strengthened include: 
(1) qualifications for marriage; (2) homogamy 
and mate selection; (3) the influence of our chang- 
ing society on marriage; (4) religion in marriage; 
and (5) marriage and military service. 

Topics which have been largely deleted include: 
(1) the unmarried person and (2) mechanical and 
chemical methods of contraception. Some instruc- 
tors and students may wish that the topics of 
marriage while in college, the two-income family, 
and the processes of decision making and problem 
solving had been adequately covered. 

New suggested readings have been provided for 
each chapter and many new topics for student 
reports have been added. The supplementary read- 
ing list has been shortened as well as brought up 
to date. The ~uggestions for sociodrama have been 
eliminated. 

The improved order in which the topics in the 
revised volume are discussed appears to be more 
nearly in line with the order in which a couple 
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would be concerned with them as they move 
through dating, courtship, and marriage.—THeEo- 
poRE B. JOHANNIS, JR., University of Oregon. 


Patterns of Child Rearing. By Roserr R. Sears, 
Eveanor E. Maccosy, and Harry Levin. Evans- 
ton, Illinois: Row, Peterson and Company, 1957, 
549 pp., $5.25. 

This book is a fascinating report of how 379 
American mothers brought up their children from 
birth to kindergarten age. The information was 
obtained by interviews with the mothers and in- 
cludes a study of their feelings before and after 
their child was born and methods they used in 
training. The interviews on which this report is 
based were part of a larger research study under- 
taken by the staff of the Laboratory of Human 
Development of the Graduate School of Education 
of Harvard University. 

The 379 mothers represented working-class wives 
and middle-class wives, the mothers of boys and 
girls, mothers of only children, and mothers of 
several. Among them were Catholics, Jews, and 
Protestants. 

This is a book of facts, not of advice, It tells 
how mothers do bring up their children, not how 
they should. Three problems were set up for a 
study: 

1. How do parents rear children in the first five 
years? 

2. What effects do different kinds of teaching have 
on children? 

3. What leads a mother to use one method rather 
than another? 

The findings include a report of background for 
parenthood, feeding, toilet training, dependency, 
sex, aggression, restrictions and demands, tech- 
niques of training, the development of conscience, 
sex and birth order of the child, and the socio- 
economic level, education, and age of the mother. 

The interview schedule and charts and tables 
are included in the appendix. Throughout the text 
are many usable, easy-to-interpret tables, as well 
as actual answers in the mothers’ own words. 

From this sample, one can see something of 
how the mothers’ attitudes and practices fall into 
patterns and some of the effects of the various 
methods. The authors point out that there is much 
that remains to be discovered, that we need more 
facts and more research. 

People who deal professionally with children 
should find this book interesting as well as worth 
while.—VioLa Hunt, Wisconsin Extension Service. 


GENERAL 

Benjamin R. Andrews wrote the 
AHEA’s executive board that its tele- 
gram of congratulation on the golden 
wedding anniversary he and Mrs. An- 
drews celebrated on July 9 “will be 
treasured among the choicest memora- 
bilia of our Celebration.” 

“Homemaking—1967” was the title 
of the luncheon talk by William W. 
Niven, Jr., of the Midwest Research 
Institute, Kansas City, during the an- 
nual conference of the Electrical 
Women’s Round Table, Inc., in St. 
Louis, Missouri, on June 21. 

At the conference announcement 
was made that the $1,000 Julia Kiene 
Fellowship for 1957-58 had been 
awarded to Helen Dicky Dumech of 
Cleveland, Ohio, recently of Westing- 
house Electric Corporation, for study 
at Ohio State University. 


INTERNATIONAL 

Dr. Johnie Christian of the U.S. 
Office of Education left Washington, 
D.C., on August 30 on a one-year 
appointment of the Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization of the United 
Nations to serve in the Department 
of Education in Dar-es-Salaam as ad- 
viser in the development of home 
economics programs in all girls’ schools 
in Tanganyika. She will also work with 
women on improvement of home and 
family life. 

Dr. Ercel S. Eppright of Iowa State 
College also left Washington, D.C., on 
August 30 to become an instructor at 
the Queen Aliyah College in Baghdad, 
Iraq, on a one-year FAO appointment. 
Mrs. Eppright will also serve in an 
advisory capacity in developing the 
home economics curriculum of the Col- 
lege and in planning a program of home 
economics education in Iraqi sec- 
ondary schools and selected training 
centers. 

Ruth Henderson, on leave from 
the University of Wisconsin, also went 
to Iraq in August on a 9 months’ Ful- 
bright assignment as visiting lecturer in 


home economics at the Queen Aliyah 
College in Baghdad. 

Lucile Pepoon, Ohio Extension 
Service specialist, has been granted an 
additional year’s leave to remain in 
Pakistan as a staff member at the Col- 
lege of Home Economics in Karachi. 

Nellie Watts, state home demon- 
stration leader emeritus in Ohio, has 
returned to Tel Aviv, Israel, for a one- 
year extension of her assignment as 
home economics adviser with the 
Technical Assistance Program of the 
International Cooperation Administra- 
tion. 

Two former AHEA international 
scholarship students from India can 
now be identified with the new 
Sri Avinashilingam Home Science 
College, Coimbatore, R. S. Puram 
P.O., South India, which was opened 
on July 24, 1957, as an affiliate of the 
University of Madras. They are Dr. 


Rajammal P. Devadas, 1949-50 — 


AHEA-Phi Upsilon Omicron student 
at Ohio State University, chief home 
economist for the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture, Government of India, New Delhi, 
who is technical adviser for the college; 
and Dr. Padmini H. Ramaseshan, 
1953-54 AHEA international scholar- 
ship student at the University of 
Kansas, who received the degree of 
Doctor of Education at the University 
of Nebraska in January 1957 and is 
now professor of home science on the 
College staff. 

Renate Stern, 1955-56 interna- 
tional scholarship student at Ohio 
State University, is now on the staff 
of the Department of Nutrition in 
Pretoria, Union of South Africa. 


STATE ACTIVITIES 


ALABAMA. Lena Eugenia 
Sturges, recently in the Florida Ex- 
tension Service, is a new associate 
Home Department editor for The Pro- 
gressive Farmer. She succeeds Sue 
Warren, who resigned to be married. 

Distinguished service awards were 
presented by the National Home 
Demonstration Agents Association at 
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its meeting in Minneapolis in October 
to: Mrs. Maude C. Woodfin, Mont- 
gomery; Christine Huber, Gunters- 
ville; and Margaret Brown, Troy. 

Eunice Ivey, formerly home dem- 
onstration agent in Lee County, has 
been appointed district agent in the 
state. 

Margaret P. Gray of Walker is the 
new president of the Alabama Home 
Demonstration Agents Association. 

ALASKA, The Anchorage group 
of home economists, of which Mrs. 
Carol Winey, district home demonstra- 
tion agent, is president, raised money 
for two scholarships for worthy Uni- 
versity students by conducting an an- 
nual tour of new homes. 

The Summer Program at the Uni- 
versity of Alaska included an 
eight-week Science Institute and a one- 
week post-summer-session workshop on 
Alaska. 

Mrs. Lydia Fohn-Hansen, associ- 
ate director of home demonstration 
work, received a Superior Service 
Award from the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture at the awards ceremony in 
Washington, D.C., on May 21. 

Marian Larsen became 4-H club 
agent for Alaska on September 1. 

CALIFORNIA. Charlotte P. Eb- 
bets, former chairman of the home 
economics department at Santa Barbara 
State Teachers College, died in Santa 
Barbara on May 8 at the age of 96. 
Her teaching career began when she 
was 45 and lasted 30 years. 

Ethelwyn Dodson retired on June 
30 after more than thirty-five years as 
specialist in clothing in the California 
Extension Service. 

Annabell Post, for six years an 
editor of Woman’s Home Companion, 
is now staff home economist on Sunset 
Magazine. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. “Pop- 
ular Voodoos of Personnel Witchcraft” 
was the subject of a talk by Bob 
Weathers, director of personnel for the 
Washington Post and Times-Herald at 
the May 22 dinner meeting of the D.C. 
Home Economics Association. 

FLORIDA. Mildred I. Morgan of 
Florida State University is the new 
president of the National Council on 
Family Relations. 

GEORGIA. The Georgia Home 
Economics Association now has a 
$1200 loan fund for college students 
that was started as the result of the 
Association's sponsoring a Food Fair. 
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Willie Vie Dowdy, home improve- 
ment specialist, retired after complet- 
ing 38 years with the Extension Service 
in Georgia. She is now director of 
women’s activities for a radio station 
in her home town. 

Mrs. Agnes Reasor Olmstead of 
Colonial Stores in Atlanta left the 
United States on September | to par- 
ticipate in the “How America Lives” 
program in Yugoslavia. 

Esther McGinnis of Ohio State Uni- 
versity spoke at the annual Georgia 
Homemaking Teachers Conference, 
the theme of which was “Building 
Homemaking Programs in Georgia.” 

Floride Moore of the University of 
Georgia taught a special course on 
Supervision of Student Teachers at 
Northwestern State College in Louisi- 
ana from June 3 to 21. She also taught 
a course on Methods of Teaching 
Family Relationships at New York 
University from August 12 to 23. 

IDAHO. Martha Graves has re- 
signed as state supervisor of vocational 
homemaking and returned to her home 
in Cisco, Texas, because of the illness 
of her parents. 

Pauline Goodwin has been named 
assistant supervisor of vocational home- 
making to succeed Helen Mettler, 
who resigned and is now at her home 
in Laurelville, Ohio. 

Barbara Branthoover, former 
home demonstration agent, has been 
named nutrition specialist for the Idaho 
Extension Service. She succeeds Mrs. 
Mary Jane Patterson Hess, now de- 
voting full time to homemaking. 

ILLINOIS, Illinois home economists 
heard about recent developments at the 
November 1 and 2 meeting in Chicago 
of the Illinois Home Economics 
Association and then decided how 
these changes affect their basic con- 
cepts in the areas of infant feeding, 
family life, food for health, teaching 
nutrition to the community, and family 
finance. 

The recruitment committee dis- 
tributed the AHEA booklet “For You— 
A Double Future in Home Economics” 
to all Illinois high schools early this 
fall, and the social welfare and public 
health groups distributed the AHEA 
leaflet “Home Economics Offers You a 
Career in Social Welfare or Public 
Heaith” to Chicago high schools. 
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A School of Home Economics has 
been established at Southern Illinois 
University with Eileen E. Quigley as 
dean. Department chairmen are: Dr. 
Anna Carol Fults, home economics 
education; Dr. Marion Wharton, foods 
and nutrition; Dr. Adeline Hoffman, 
clothing and textiles; and Dr. Betty 
Jane Johnston, home and family. 

Illinois Home Bureau women raised 
a $2500 fund in honor of Mrs. Kath- 
ryn Van Aken Burns, emerita state 
leader of home economics extension, 
and presented it at the Citizenship 
and Home Bureau Organization Con- 
ference at the University of Illinois 
in June. Mrs. Burns plans to use the 
money to strengthen county home 
economics extension programs. 

Nellie L. Perkins, E. Evelyn 
Smith, and Fern Carl retired from 
the University of Illinois staff on Sep- 
tember 1. In April Dr. Perkins, di- 
rector of the Child Development 
Laboratory, was presented a plaque 
for outstanding service by parents 
whose children have been in the 
Laboratory since she organized it in 
1940. 

Mary Jane Seed has retired from 
Northern Illinois University. 

INDIANA. Louise Braxton, su- 
pervisor of home economics in the 
Indianapolis schools, retired on June | 
after 24 years in the position. She is 
succeeded by Ruth Emhardt, her 
assistant for 5 years. 

Mrs. Jean Bacus, formerly a 
teacher at Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, has been ap- 
pointed assistant supervisor of home 
economics. 

IOWA. Louise Rosenfeld, assist- 
ant director of the Extension Service 
in charge of home economics, served 
as consultant to the Norwegian Home 
Economics Extension Service during 
May and June at the invitation of the 
Director General of the Ministry of 
Agriculture in Norway. 

Nelle Thompson will serve as as- 
sociate professor in charge of food 
and nutrition at Iowa State College 
this year while Mrs. Ercel S. Eppright 
is in Iraq (see page 745). 

Dr. Elizabeth Mackay, recently of 
Cornell University, has joined the 
Iowa State College staff as assistant 
professor of food and nutrition. 
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Dr. Florence Ehrenkranz, recent- 
ly professor of household equipment 
at Iowa State College, is now on the 
University of Minnesota staff. 

Ann Nygaard, district Extension 
Service Supervisor, has accepted a 
similar position at Pennsylvania State 
University. 

KANSAS. Bids were called on 
July 30 for a new $1,900,000 home 
economics building at Kansas State 
College, to be known as Margaret 
Justin Hall. 

Mrs. Grace Shugart became head 
of the department of institutional 
management at Kansas State College 
on September 1. A member of the 
staff since 1951, she served as acting 
head of the department last year after 
Mrs. Bessie Brooks West's retirement. 

KENTUCKY. Dr. Statie Erikson. 
former head of the University of Ken- 
tucky’s School of Home Economics, 
was awarded the University’s 1957 
Sullivan Medallion as the Common- 
wealth’s “outstanding citizen of the 
year.” A member of the University’s 
staff since 1925, Dr. Erikson in 1928 
became head of the department of 
home economics and in 1953 director 
of the School of Home Economics. 
Upon her request for relief from ad- 
ministrative duties, she was succeeded 
as director by Dr. Abby Lindsey Mar- 
latt on September 1, 1956. Last year, 
the Board of Trustees named Dr. 
Erikson Distinguished Professor of 
Home Economics, the highest aca- 
demic rank accorded a_ faculty 
member. 

LOUISIANA. The Home Eco- 
nomics in Business group of the 
Louisiana Home Economics Associa- 
tion has compiled a career booklet, 
Somewhere Over the Rainbow. 
featuring specific people in nine areas 
of home economics throughout the 
state, to encourage high school stu- 
dents to make home economics a 
career. In March, 393 copies were 
sent to home economics teachers in 
the state. 

“Facts, Findings, and the Future in 
Homemaking Education” was the 
theme of the conference of the home- 
making section of the Louisiana 
Vocational Association from August 
20 to 22. 

To improve the undergraduate 
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curricula in home economics with 
special emphasis on the different 
areas, a state conference for college 
home economics personnel was held 
in Alexandria from September 3 to 5 
with Beulah I. Coon of the U. S. 
Office of Education as consultant. 
Dean J. B. Wooley of Southeastern 
State College discussed “Problems 
Facing Home Economics with Present 
Certification Requirements.” 

A Progress Report in Curriculum 
Development was compiled last sum- 
mer with the assistance of Helen 
Nichols of Southwestern Louisiana 
Institute, who worked with the state 
staff in homemaking. 

Mrs. Dorothy S. Moschette has 
resumed teaching and research at 
Louisiana State University after grad- 
uate study at Columbia University. 

Kathryn Warren resigned from 
the LSU staff to accept a position 
with the Tennessee Child Welfare 
Department. 

MARYLAND. Margaret Oliver, 
district home demonstration agent in 
Alabama for 11 years, is now state 
home demonstration leader in the 
Maryland Extension Service. 

MASSACHUSETTS. _Representa- 
tives of radio, television, and the press 
were guests at the first fall meeting of 
the Home Economics in Business 
group of the Massachusetts Home 
Economies Association, a breakfast 
in the Boston Edison Service Audi- 
torium on September 5. Speakers 
were: Frederick J. Stare of the 
Harvard University School of Public 
Health and B. Lucile Bridges of the 
New England Dairy and Food 
Council. 

MICHIGAN. Dr. Rosalind Ment- 
zer, assistant professor of vocational 
education at Michigan State Uni- 
versity since 1949 and on its staff 
since 1948, became assistant to the 
dean of home economics at the Uni- 
versity on September 1. 

MINNESOTA. Mary E. Carlson, 
assistant professor of home economics 
at the University of Minnesota, was 
honored on May 5 by home economics 
students at the University by being 
named “Miss Betty” and presented 
with a replica of a Betty lamp. The 
staff member thus honored each year 
is selected on the basis of classroom 
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teaching, interest in students, and 
enthusiasm for her field of work and 
the example she sets of what a good 
home economist should be. 

MISSOURI. Charity Bye Shank, 
who was in the Philippines for two 
years as a technical adviser in home 
economics extension work in two dis- 
tricts in Mindanao, returned to the 
4-H staff of the Missouri Extension 
Service in July. 

Mrs. Essie Heyle Kempster, one- 
time supervisor of home economics in 
the Kansas City Public Schools and 
former head of the home economics 
extension work in the state, died last 
spring in Columbia. She attended in 
1912 the first meeting of what later 
became the Missouri Home Eco- 
nomics Association and helped write 
the early Association's constitution. 

Marie Huff, recently of Central 
Missouri State Teachers College, War- 
rensburg, became state director of 
home economics education on July 1, 
succeeding Ruth Alexander, who 
retired. 

Olga Saffry, recently of the Kansas 
Extension Service, is teaching courses 
in foods and nutrition at Park College, 
Parkville, formerly taught by Mar- 
garet E. Lorimer, who retired at the 
end of the 1956-57 year but is now 
teaching foods and nutrition at the 
University of Kansas. 

MONTANA. New staff members 
at Montana State College are: Har- 
riet Toan, clothing and textiles; 
Celeste Austin, head teacher at the 
Nursery School; and Mrs. Mary 
Greene, Catherine Sweeney, and 
Mrs. Mariam Woolsey on the resi- 
cence hall staff. 

Mrs. Vanetta Lewis has joined the 
home economics education staff at 
Montana State University. 

Mrs. Marjorie Paisley has _re- 
turned to Montana State College after 
two years’ leave to serve as a home 
life specialist in the International Co- 
operation Administration education 
program in Lima, Peru. 

NEBRASKA, New staff members 
at the University of Nebraska include: 
Dr. Jean Davis as associate professor 
to divide her time between teaching 
and research; Fern Rennebohn as 
assistant professor of clothing and 
textiles; and Elaine Millen as instruc- 
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tor in housing and part-time worker in 
housing research. 

Carolyn Ruby and Florence 
Corbin retired from the home eco- 
nomics department of the University 
in June. 

Melinda Pfister became supervisor 
of home economics in the University 
High School in September. 

Florence Atwood has retired as 
state leader of home extension and is 
living in Lincoln. 

Mrs. Peggy Walton, formerly of 
the Dairy Council of Omaha and 
Council Bluffs, is home economist for 
the Nebraska Wheat Commission. 

NEVADA. “Food, Fads and Fe- 
males” was the topic presented at the 
fall luncheon meeting of the Nevada 
Home Economics Association on 
August 19 by Horace B. Taylor, guest 
speaker. 

“The Teaching of Clothing in 
Our Times” was the theme of the 
August 19 to 23 conference of Nevada 
Vocational Homemaking Teachers at 
the University of Nevada. Florence 
Gilmore of Utah State College was 
the conference leader, assisted by Mrs. 
Genevieve Pieretti, state supervisor of 
vocational homemaking, and Patricia 
A. Tripple, home economics teacher 
educator at the University. 

Hazel Zimmerman, Clark County 
home extension agent since 1947 and 
in extension work for 40 years in 
Arizona, Hawaii, Alaska, and Nevada, 
died on June 22 in the Las Vegas 
Hospital. Mrs. Mary Stanley is her 
successor in Clark County. 

NEW JERSEY. Scheduled on the 
program for the fall meeting of the 
New Jersey Home Economics Asso- 
ciation, to be held on November 7 
and 8 at the Marlborough-Blenheim 
Hotel in Atlantic City in connection 
with that of the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association, are Mrs. Pauline 
Treisch of the Tappan Stove Com- 
pany, who will demonstrate electronic 
cookery; Mrs. Helen D. Turner of the 
Federal Extension Service, who will 
speak on “Being Professional”; Rita 
Campbell of the National Live Stock 
and Meat Board, whose subject will 
be “Recent Trends in Nutrition”; and 
Stig Stabe of Rutgers University, 
whose talk is titled “All Eyes and 
Ears.” 
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Also scheduled is a panel discussion 
on “Home Economics—How to Talk 
It Up,” moderated by Katherine Hall 
of Montclair State Teachers College. 

At the luncheon on November 8, 
Mrs. Maxine Berlitz Vollmer of New 
York City, granddaughter of the 
founder of the Berlitz School of 
Languages, is scheduled to speak on 
“The Power of Words.” 

NEW YORK. “Strengthening 
Homemaking Education in Our 
Schools Today” was the theme chosen 
for the workshop by the Capital Dis- 
trict Homemaking Teachers who 
met weekly in Albany for ten weeks. 
Treva E. Kauffman of the Bureau of 
Home Economics was consultant. 

“The City Supervisor's Problems 
and Progress” was the subject dis- 
cussed by city supervisors of home 
economics education at their annual 
meeting in Ithaca. Included were “A 
Look at the Slow Learner,” “The Non- 
College-Bound Student in Secondary 
Schools,” “The Adult Education Pro- 

am,” and preparation of material 
on “Pupil Learning.” 

Pauline Dudley, formerly of Iowa 
State College, and Mrs. Rose Beirne 
of State University Teachers College, 
Buffalo, have joined the home eco- 
nomics education staff of State Uni- 
versity Teachers College, Oneonta. 

Katherine Foster is the new chair- 
man of the Foods Service Administra- 
tion at the New York State Agricultural 
and Technical Institute at Delhi. She 
succeeds Charlotte Duncan, now 
Mrs. Walter Russell. 

Mrs. Catherine Nissly Maurer 
has joined the New York office of 
Theodore R. Sills and Company as 
director of the home economics test 
kitchen. 

Competitive scholarships to New 
York University’s Communications 
Workshop from July 22 to August 9 
were awarded to the following mem- 
bers of the New York home economists 
in business: Olive Berry, free-lance 
home economist in the fashion field; 
June Bricker of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company; Carol Brock of 
Good Housekeeping; Virginia Voboril 
of Kenyon & Eckhart; and Peggy 
Ware of Dudley-Anderson-Yutzy. 

NORTH DAKOTA. At the North 
Dakota Home Economics Associa- 
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tion meeting on April 6, Patricia 
Roberts and Ina Lommen_ were 
awarded $100 scholarships for con- 
tinued study at North Dakota Agri- 
cultural College and the University 
of North Dakota, respectively. 

“Home Experiences Link School 
with Home” was the theme of the 31st 
Annual State Conference of Voca- 
tional Homemaking Teachers. Mary 
Alice Sheaffer of the University of 
Illinois was conference leader, and 
W. C. Grenzow of Waupun, Wis- 
consin, conducted a three-session craft 
workshop. 

Julia E. Brekke retired in July 
after 30 years as North Dakota’s ex- 
tension clothing specialist. She is now 
on the home economics faculty of 
Concordia College, Moorhead, Min- 
nesota. 

Appointments in the North Dakota 
Extension Service include Marguerite 
Olson as assistant home management 
specialist and Mrs. Ilo Leiseth as 
assistant clothing specialist. 

Jeanne Paris of Swift and Co. dis- 
cussed “It’s a Small World” at the 
home economics section meeting of 
the North Dakota Education Asso- 
ciation in October and “The Morning 
Mail” at the North Dakota Vocational 
Association breakfast meeting. 

OHIO. Three l-week confer- 
ences were held from July 29 to 
August 16 at Ohio State University 
for experienced teachers who have 
recently returned to service or who 
are going into vocational home eco- 
nomics programs. Subjects discussed 
were: Over-all Program Planning, 
Techniques of Teaching Clothing, and 
Future Homemakers of America. Mar- 
garet McEniry of the State Depart- 
ment of Education directed the 
conferences. 

Home economics staff members of 
Ohio State University who retired this 
year included Clara E. Bancroft, 
home economics education; and 
Thelma Beall, Edith Berry, and 
Anna P. Biebricher, home eco- 
nomics extension specialists. 

Dr. Beatrice Paolucci, formerly of 
Michigan State University and holder 
of the American Home Economics 
Association’s 1954-55 Effie I. Raitt 
fellowship there, is a new member of 
the staff at Ohio State University. 
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Dr. Christine Hillman of Ohio 
State University discussed “Economic 
Basis for Competence in Family Liv- 
ing” at the annual meeting of the 
National Council on Family Relations 
at Purdue University in August. 

Edith Taittonen, former budget 
consultant for the Society for Savings 
Bank in Cleveland, has accepted a 
similar position with the Community 
Council of Greater New York. 

Dorothy Volgenau, formerly of 
the Stouffer Corporation of Cleveland, 
is now with the American Dairy Asso- 
ciation in Chicago. 

OKLAHOMA. Oklahoma Agri- 
cultural and Mechanical College 
became Oklahoma State University 
in July. 

OREGON. “Capital-Eyes on Home 
Economics” was the theme of the 
annual Oregon Home Economics 
Association meeting on May 17 
and 18 in Salem. Current legislative 
trends were discussed by Secretary 
of State Mark Hatfield following a 
buffet dinner at the Marion Hotel. 

The Saturday meetings, held at 
Willamette University, included a 
home economics writing workshop— 
“Write for the Reader”—conducted by 
Berton Ballard of the University of 
California. 

At the afternoon session John G. 
Watkins, psychologist at the Veterans’ 
Hospital, Portland, discussed “Your 
Professional Self in Action,” and re- 
ports on the newest information in the 
various areas of home economics were 
presented. 

“Homes Around the World” was 
the theme of the closing banquet. 
Rosalie Warrick, former International 
Farm Youth Exchange delegate to 
Germany and now on the Oregon 4-H 
staff, used slides to illustrate her talk 
and presented students from Thailand, 
China, Korea, and the Philippines. 

A banquet high light was the hon- 
oring of Maud Wilson as Oregon's 
Home Economist of Achievement for 
1957 and presenting her with a Betty 
lamp. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Caroline 
Boyer has been appointed head of 
product information service of the 
public relations department at Ameri- 
can Viscose Corporation’s Philadelphia 
office. She has been head of the edu- 
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cation branch of the Corporation’s 
textile research department since 
1947. 

SOUTH CAROLINA. “Opportuni- 
ties and Responsibilities of Student 
Clubs to the State Home Economics 
Association and the American Home 
Economics Association” was the sub- 
ject of a panel discussion led by 
Juanita H. Neely, president of the 
South Carolina Home Economics 
Association, during the meeting of the 
South Carolina Home Economics 
Student Clubs on April 5 and 6 
at Erskine College. Mrs. Ellie L. Her- 
rick, treasurer of the State Association, 
also talked to the group on “Oppor- 
tunities in the Field of Home Eco- 
nomics.” 

Janie McDill, Extension Service 
nutrition specialist, has returned to her 
work after four months’ leave to serve 
as technical adviser in the area of 
foods and nutrition to a Foreign Agri- 
culture Operations group from Cam- 
bodia, Nicaragua, and Uruguay. 

SOUTH DAKOTA. A second an- 
nual Home Economics Career Day at 
South Dakota State College is 
scheduled for November 2. Speakers 
will be Mrs. Avilda Sorenson, Mother 
of the Year in South Dakota, and 
Nancy Davidson of the Dayton Com- 
pany in Minneapolis, who is partici- 
pating in the junior executive training 
program there. Both are home eco- 
nomics alumnae of the College. 

A Curriculum Workshop was 
held at South Dakota State College 
from July 22 to August 2, sponsored 
jointly by the home economics educa- 
tion department and the State Depart- 
ment of Instruction and under the 
direction of Lilyan K. Galbraith. 
Johnie Christian of the U.S. Office of 
Education and Imogene Van Over- 
schelde, state vocational homemaking 
supervisor, were consultants. 

The State Department of Instruc- 
tion and the home economics division 
of South Dakota State College co- 
operated in sponsoring the second 
annual School Lunch Cook’s Short 
Course from July 11 to 17. Miriam 
Lowenberg of Pennsylvania State 
University presented information on 
the basis of children’s food habits. 

“Planning for a Family-centered 
Homemaking Program” was the theme 
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of the Homemaking Teachers’ Con- 
ference at Sioux Falls from August 19 
to 22. 

New staff appointments at South 
Dakota State College include Mrs. 
Harriett Lyon, instructor in textiles 
and clothing, and Mrs. Ruth Kranz- 
ler, graduate assistant in the Nursery 
School. 

On September | Mrs. Lylas Smith, 
home demonstration agent for ten 
years in Custer County, resigned to 
devote her full time to homemaking, 
and Celia Mae Flatbert, agent for 
five years in Yankton County, resigned 
to go into welfare work. 

TEXAS. Kate Adele Hill, studies 
and training leader for the Texas Ex- 
tension Service, received her PhD in 
June from Texas Woman's University, 
Denton. “Forty Years of Home Dem- 
onstration Work in Texas, 1915-55— 
An Educational Movement in Texas,” 
was the title of her dissertation. 

WASHINGTON. The new director 
of the School of Home Economics at 
the University of Washington is Dr. 
Mary Louise Johnson, on the staff 
since 1947 and acting director of the 
School since Jennie I. Rowntree re- 
tired in June 1956. 

Mrs. Nell C. Kantner retired as 
state supervisor of homemaking edu- 
cation in January and is living in Palo 
Alto, California. Many home econo- 
mists throughout the state contributed 
to a Nell C. Kantner scholarship fund, 
sponsored by the Olympia Home Eco- 
nomics Association. Marianne An- 
drews, Mrs. Kantner’s assistant, 
succeeded her. 

Agnes Sunnell of the Washington 
Extension Service has returned from 
Pakistan, where for two years as a 
teacher in Washington State College's 
exchange program with the University 
of Punjab in Lahore, she helped estab- 
lish the Lahore College of Home and 
Social Sciences, affiliated with the 
University. 

WISCONSIN. The change of the 
division of home economics at Stout 
State College to a School of Home 
Economics has been approved by the 
Board of Regents of State Colleges. 
A second home management residence 
was opened in September; offerings 
in equipment and demonstration have 


been expanded; and a new fully- 
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equipped laboratory for teaching and 
research was made available. 

Construction of the Preschool Lab- 
oratory at the University of Wiscon- 
sin was scheduled for completion by 
September 15. 

Ellen F. Nelson, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics at Stout 
State College, died on April 16. She 
was associated with the College be- 
tween 1928 and 1957, first as a stu- 
dent and then as a faculty member. A 
memorial fund has been established. 

University of Wisconsin staff 
changes include Fanny Lee Brooke, 
who succeeds Margaret Steffen as 
head teacher in the Preschool Labo- 
ratory; Mildred Gahrsen, who will 
be on the related art staff while Helen 
Allen and Mrs. Agnes Leindorf are 
on leave the first and second semesters, 
respectively; Jean Reddin, as an 
additional extension specialist in child 
development and family relationships; 
Marion Wagner, who succeeds Mrs. 
Margaret McCordic as an extension 
specialist in home management; Mary 
Jean Stoddard, who succeeds Mrs. 
Alice Iverson as extension specialist 
in home furnishings; and Dr. Mary 
Jones, who is replacing Margy 
Woodburn, who was awarded a Gen- 
eral Foods Fund Scholarship to study 
toward a PhD. 

Beatrice Donaldson of the Uni- 
versity staff was in charge of the 
annual School Lunch Short Course 
sponsored on August 13 and 14 by 
the School of Home Economics and 
the State Department of Public In- 
struction. 

WYOMING. A new Home Manage- 
ment House is being planned at the 
University of Wyoming and con- 
struction will start next spring. 

New staff members at the Uni- 
versity include Dr. Helen Souders 
as associate professor in charge of 
foods and nutrition research and Dr. 
Laurence Smardan, who received 
his doctorate in child development 
and family relations in August and 
has succeeded Elmer Knowles, now 
on the staff of Texas Technological 
College. 

Joyce Reed has returned to the 
University staff after a year of study 
toward her doctorate at the University 
of Iowa. 
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Just what Homemaking teachers have always wanted 
—a concise, factual presentation of the whys and 
wherefores of the modern Homemaking Department. 
This 20-minute film strip, produced in color and 
with sound recorded on a 33% r.p.m. disc, is “educationally 
correct” — produced under the supervision of teaching 
Homemaking consultants. It is your ideal method of 
presenting your equipment problems to your school 
administrators, school board members, and your school 
public. As a teacher training aid it is indispensable. 
Actual installation views, valuable suggestions and guidance 
on equipment, informative commentary. 
Film strips and record may be purchased at $3.85 each 
as a permanent teaching aid —or are available free 
on 10-day loan through any Sheldon representative. 
Call your nearest Sheldon man, or write Muskegon. 


FILM STRIP 
IN COLOR 


EDUCATIONALLY CORRECT 
IN EVERY DETAIL! 


WRITE FOR YOUR RESERVATION —OR YOU CAN BUY YOUR OWN COPY FOR $3.85 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
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FROM THE 


Editor's Mail 


A new pamphlet setting forth the 
elements of a good child welfare pro- 
gram has been issued by the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare. 
Child Welfare Services—How They 
Help Children and Their Parents was 
written by Mrs. Annie Lee Sandusky, 
consultant on social services to chil- 
dren in their own homes, on the Bu- 
reau staff, and grew out of many 
discussions carried on in the Bureau's 
division of social services. The new 
pamphlet outlines community plan- 
ning for children, administrative plan- 
ning and and the ways 
agencies work together for children. 
Copies may be obtained for 35 cents 
each by writing to the Superintendent 
of Documents, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


research, 


Carl Warmington, executive direc- 
tor of the United Community Coun- 
cil of Akron, Ohio, writes of the 
problems of moving in Moving Made 
Easier. Reactions of the children, 
how to make new friends, and psycho- 
logical adjustments which need to be 
made are discussed—as well as the 
actual physical aspects of moving. 
Price is $1 from Jay-Todd Publica- 
tions, P. O. Box 89, Akron 9, Ohio. 


Women considering federal employ- 
ment, those now in federal service, 
and those seeking general informa- 
tion about the government's operations 
will want to read a fact-packed pam- 
phlet called Government Careers 
for Women. This 69-page pamphlet 
is issued by the Women’s Bureau of 
the U. S. Department of Labor and 
sells for 45 cents from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Everybody benefits 
when everybody gives 


the ( unmeD ) way 
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Just Between Us... 


Research Laboratories, Swift & Company, Chicago, III. 


SAUCEPAN SORCERY! Here in our Martha 
Logan kitchen we've worked “wizardry” 
with saucepans and spoons! The results 
are so exciting we want to tell you about 
them. We've created a brand new 
method of making cookie bars ina 
saucepan, without benefit of mixing 


bow! or beater! It's easy! It's quick! And 
one ingredient, Swift's Allsweet Marga- 
rine, assures the success of all 14 deli- 
cious varieties of our Bars. To aid you in 
teaching this new cookie technique, 
we've assembled a Kit of class-room ma- 
terials .. . yours for the asking! 


COMPLETE 3-PART “SAUCEPAN BAR TEACH- 
ING KIT!” First, the Kit contains a 4% min- 
ute movie in which youngsters demonstrate 
how easily the Saucepan Bars are made. 
(The film will be sent to you upon request 
on a loan basis.) The other materials in the 
Kit are yours to keep. There's a 4-page 
Teacher's Preview with plans for class-room 
use. Then, because we're so anxious to have 
you try our Bars, we're including a coupon 
good for 2 lbs. of Swift's Allsweet Margarine 
free at your food store. And, for each of 
your students, there’s a Saucepan Bar Rec- 
ipe Booklet. Just send your request to 
Martha Logan, Swift & Company, Box 7202, 
Chicago, Ill., specifying the number of stu- 


dent recipe booklets you'll need. 


BIRD WITH THE PH.D.! News! Our famous 
“Butterball” achieves another cum laude 
“degree” from Swift’s Research Laborato- 
ries! Now Butterball Swift's Premium Al- 
ready Stuffed Turkey, the convenient frozen 
bird, comes in bigger sizes—up to 18 lbs.! 
More good news! We've cut roasting-time 
up to one hour! Be sure to follow the new 
cooking instructions on each label. And en- 
joy the best-eatin’ turkey ever—easiest to 
roast and carve, too! 

P.S. 

The happiest of holidays to you and your 
family from all of us! 
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You are quite likely to meet a new 
material when shopping this fall. It’s 
called urethane foam, a new feather- 
weight plastic foam which is appear- 
ing in clothing, carpets, and furniture. 
The Mobay Chemical Company re- 
ports that since the material can be 
cut, sewed, quilted, and otherwise 
treated to suit the need at hand, it is 
proving popular for clothing as an 
interlining, for furniture and cushions, 
and for underlay of carpets. Clues to 
winter clothing using this new mate- 
rial: its light weight and the words 
“urethane foam” on the tag describing 
the lining. 


The Tappan Stove Company has in- 
troduced a new line of built-in freezers 
and refrigerators as a complement to 
its built-in ovens and cooking surfaces. 
The new units can be placed as stack- 
ons; side by side with combination of 
left- and right-hand doors; staggered 
levels, allowing independent installa- 
tions—freezer at floor level and re- 
frigerator at eyelevel; or as a room 
divider. 


A catalog containing suggestions 
for the layout of all-purpose home- 
making rooms, homemaking suites, 
food rooms, as well as illustrations and 
descriptions of various types of kitchen 
cabinets and other equipment is avail- 
able from Technical Furniture, Inc., 
Statesville, North Carolina. 


Virginia Van Nostrand has been 
promoted to the position of home serv- 
ice director for Whirlpool Corpora- 
tion, and in her new position will 
assist national home service director 
Marcia Mead in the Company’s ap- 
pliance center. 


Those who registered at the Dow 
Chemical Company booth at the 
AHEA convention in St. Louis have 
recently received a packet containing 
a variety of teaching aids for home- 
making classes. The material was as- 
sembled with the Dow theme in mind, 
“Today's Homemaker is Many Things” 
—descriptive booklets on paint, drap- 
eries, dyes, the uses of Saran Wrap, 
Styron, and Styrofoam; skits; and in- 
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formation about available films. The 
packet may be secured by writing the 
Director of Consumer Education, The 
Dow Chemical Company, Midland, 
Michigan. 


The Carpet Institute reports that a 
special study conducted at Columbia 
University Acoustics Laboratory re- 
veals that carpet absorbs airborne 
and impact noises as well as most 
standard acoustical materials designed 


for this purpose. 


A new free booklet with 32 pages of 
calorie-saving recipes for the 
dieter or the diabetic is available 
from Abbott Laboratories, Chicago, 
Illinois. The caloric content of each 
dish, as made with sugar and with 
Sucaryl, is indicated. So too is the 
protein, fat, and carbohydrate content 
for each Sucaryl recipe. A postcard to 
Abbott will bring you a supply of 
booklets and Sucaryl samples for class- 


room use. 


Knowing that convenience is to- 
day’s “buy” word among modern 
shoppers, Swift & Company has intro- 
duced new canned Ham Quicks. 
These are tasty sticks of chopped ham, 
pre-formed and packed ten to the can. 
The “quicks” are already cooked, so 
require only five minutes heating time 
from can to table. 


The National Canners Association 
has issued a revised edition of Canned 
Food Tables. This 8-page leaflet con- 
tains five tables of information for 
quick reference. They include serv- 
ings per can or jar; common container 
sizes with products packed in them; 
substituting one can for another size, 
and an enlarged section on nutritive 
values of average size servings of 
canned foods. Copies may be obtained 
by writing Consumer Service Division, 
National Canners Association, 1133 
20th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


Armour and Company is now mar- 
keting cheddar cheese with new 
built-in features. You can buy 
shredded cheddar in 4-ounce (exactly 


one cup) packages. A package of 20 
cheddar cheese cubes is also available 
for appetizer and dessert trays. Color 
picks for spearing the cubes are en- 
closed in each package. 


The Cambell’s Soup Company, 
Camden, New Jersey, is offering a 
teacher's kit, Modern Meal Planning 
With Soup—containing recipes and 
beautifully colored photographs of 
main dishes, casseroles, and cream 


sauces prepared with soup. 


The Wisconsin Gouda Cheese 
Foundation says, “Everyone is calorie 
conscious today, and if you're a cheese 
lover you'll be delighted to know that, 
compared to other natural cheeses, 
Gouda is low in calories and high in 
protein. Use it as a perfect dessert, 
teamed with fresh fruit. Or combine 
Gouda cheese squares with fresh gar- 
den vegetables to serve up a filling 
lunch-time treat.” 


A convenient new dial refrigera- 
tor and freezer thermometer that 
stands or hangs wherever it is needed 
has been announced by the Taylor 
Instrument Companies. Styled to har- 
monize with modern refrigerator in- 
teriors, this bi-metallic thermometer 
has a range of minus 35 to plus 75 de- 
grees Fahrenheit and is divided into 
zones marking accepted safe tempera- 
tures for either deep freeze or general 


food storage. 


Aunt Jemima Buttermilk Pan- 
cake Mix is now in national distribu- 
tion. The Quaker Oats Company 
spent nearly 10 years in laboratory 
research developing and perfecting 
this product. 


Judy Freiberg of Storm Lake, 
Iowa, began work recently in the home 
service department of the Maytag 
Company as a home service trainee. 
Miss Freiberg is participating in a 
training program recently developed 
to familiarize new Maytag home econ- 
omists with all Maytag appliances and 
company operations. 


Your Home As You Like It is a 
new film that “transforms a home and 
transports a family into a new kind 
of living experience.” The film shows 
how color can seemingly double the 
size of a room, how glass can make a 
room airy, and how long rooms can 
appear wider. For free loan write to 
Association Films, Inc., 347 Madison 
Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Presenting the 


SINGER SLANT-O-MATIC... 


The finest sewing machine ever built for home or school use 


Dramatically new and different in every way, the And every sewing group, from beginners to your most 
SINGER * Slant-O-Matic outsews any machine you've ever advanced students, will enjoy the Slant-O-Matic’ S amazing 
used for both straight and fancy stitching. ease of operation. This versatile machine has convenience 
features never built into any machine before! 


It’s the most durable automatic zigzag machine you can 
buy, mechanically perfected for years of service-freeopera- Available at 45% school discount for classroom use 
tion. With unmatched ease and beauty, it sews on the finest and 20° discount for clothing teachers’ personal use. 
to the most rugged of fabrics without slipping or stalling. Portable, cabinet and classroom table models. 


Only the Slant-O-Matic 
has all these 


exciting features! 


e Only zigzag sewing machine with Slant-Needle 
for better vision, precise stitching 

e Exclusive “drop-in” bobbin in front of needle 

e Fixed bobbin case—prevents dropping, chipping 

e Exclusive elevator throat plate raises by finger-tip 
control—no feed to drop for darning and em- 
broidery, no tools needed for cleaning, superior 
fabric handling 

e “Tune-in” knob for instant change from straight 
stitching to hundreds of decorative stitches, but- 
tonholing, overcasting, zigzag seaming 

e Snap-up eye-level stitch chart that guides you 
as you “tune in” infinite decorative stitches 

e Only machine with a built-in threading diagram 
that snaps open for instant instruction 

e Gear motor drive for smoothest sewing ever—no 
belt to wear out or slip 

e This machine actually disengages its zigzag mech- 
anism to allow superior straight stitching 

e Micro-stitch length control that produces up to 
200 stitches per inch 

e Zero to maximum tension in one turn for simple 
tension regulation 

¢ Built-in “safety” thread cutter, scored throat plate 
for guiding stitching, flexible steel seam guide and 
many other extras 

e The only zigzag machine made in America for 

home sewing! 


For free folders fully describing the Slant-O-Matic 
and other supplies and services offered by SINGER, 
write to SINGER SEWING MACHINE Co,, Educa- 
tional Dept., 149 Broadway, N.Y. 6, N.Y. Ask for 
a demonstration at your SINGER SEWING CENTER. 


SINGER SEWING CENTERS 


*A trademark of THE SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Listed in your phone book under SINGER SEWING MACHINE CO. 
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WEIGHT-WATCHERS’ BROWNIES. Windfall for fig- 
ure-watchers! We’ve whittled down the calories in 
Chocolate Nut Brownies . . . without sacrificing one 
whit of their luscious taste! Try this recipe that’s 
sweetened with calorie-free Sucary] instead of sugar. 
You can use Sucaryl practically anywhere you use 
sugar (in beverages, cooking or baking) . . . and you 
can’t taste the difference. 
1 square unsweetened chocolate 2 eggs beaten 
YS cup butter 1 cup sifted cake flour 
2 tablespoons Sucaryl solution Y2 teaspoon salt 

or 48 tablets crushed Y2 teaspoon baking soda 
2 teaspoons vanilla ¥% cup chopped walnuts 


Melt the unsweetened chocolate and butter in a 
saucepan over low heat. Remove from heat. Add 
Sucaryl, vanilla and the beaten eggs. Stir until well 
blended. Add sifted cake flour, salt and baking soda. 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


Calorie-saving news from 
Sucaryl for November... 


55 calories 


when you sweeten 
with calorie-free Sucaryl 


Mix until blended. Stir in the chopped walnuts. Pour 
into a greased 8 inch square pan. Level batter in pan. 
Bake in a slow oven (325° F.) 20 minutes. Cool. Cut 
into bars. (32 Brownies) 


FREE! New Sucary!] Book of Calorie-Saving Recipes 


An essential teaching aid for 
those all-important lessons on 
weight control. Makes menu- 
planning and cooking easier 
for the dieter. 

Available at your drug store, 
or write ABBOTT LABORATO- 
RIES,NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 
for ample quantities of this 
book, plus free SUCARYL sam- 
ples, for your classroom use. 


NORTH CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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